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of pbhysiognomy and craniology 
numerous prospective readers into t 
[ mean to make, towards the perfectibility 


tention at present to initiate my | were of the most eccentrically irregular order ; now he practised as a horse 
— ” aooueaal made, sae the improvements | dealer, then figured as a wine-merchant; then, again, as a picture dealer, in 
1 of my favourite science, though the | which last commerce, ne shipwrecked nearly all his boarded gains. Gifted 


foll | furnish ample conviction of my perfect ability to do so in | with @ wonderful memory—always ready with an apt and ample store of ane3- 
ollowing pages wil! furn i 


pelea ji the final chapter ; 
lineaments of my own character, tu ©“ na ; eel 
twofold gratification as “a last, best work.” (ne thing—no, two thing 

ever, it is necessary I should now let out t 
reader, to wit, that I possess in an eminent ¢ 
(verborum sino ludere! quelle horreur !) and that 

) 7 he 

only stand nett to Monsieur Thiers; at t 
heneamide gentleman a hundred thousand piastres—pardons, 
ducing bis taintiess name in an \ 
In regard to skulls, though I had not the — 
waterman,” I have had much to do with such wooden contrivances 


for modesty and plain sailing, I 


Before the 


d, nor dissecting the | dotes—full of classical and poetical talent, his supreme delight was to sliite 

Neither do | purpose showing up my Own a oick I reserve that | king of low company; avaricious, and distrustful of every body: he was oft, 
the dupe of his thirst of making money by loans to needy persons, either @ 

yy way of guarantee Ww the grave | effects or valueless bilis, at au immense interest. 
‘degree the absence of punning ; | his high esteem " in public opinion, he teo frequently had recourse to acts wu 
worthy of his former station in life, and his profession. 
same time begging that right | were bis daily haunts, and fortune seemed miraculously to favour bim, as @ 
1 mean—for intro- | exception to ~ 9s rule. 
jing, and the Bourse. | original, the Earl of Bridgewater, who after a brief period, sent him a petde 

article o_o poopy ne te "prentice to a | intimation that his absence would be more agreeable than his presence Z hs 
— lordship's hotel. 


Feeling himself * fallen frop 
The gaming-tabl 


He was introduced to that late extraordiny 


Colton immediately proceeded to the valetudinarian earl, ard | 


b losed, my visits thither were neither vnfrequent nor unin- by his happy intrepidity of speech, extracted an indemnity from the * old gentls- 
catacombs were ciosed, m P 


structive; and even now, when the Chamber of Deputies is = ig 
inconstant stodier of the heads of the nation It may be cc gps eae liestle 
it is an empty stady in general ; but to me such an objection js to a ak which 
considering that I have a particular tact, a gift, in selecting ~ whe ” of. dane 
J always take from the top: “the wisest heads are always at the top 


, 1 
coronet or a chapeau blanc, 16 an inevitable sign of —something reer be 
first lesson, en gros, was at the period of the Jesuit Jubiice at wher ye w “ = 
unappreciated monarch, Charles X., himself headed the lengthened array of the 
Loyola prececson, 

effects, 

but as [ gazed upon the countless files of gloomy monks, missionary priests, and 
friars, I owned that, after all, there was nothing hi 
sophisticated ugliness of nature 
of hirsute, uncouth, unearthly looking faces ; 
they were of all sorts, shapes, and sizes, except oval, 


man.” 
hundred pound sterling. 
pay Mr. Colton two thousand francs. 
will have none of them. 
s fs lordship has forgot the sterling habits of your native cuuntry, I stil | 
. , -e what is madness but | cherish them, and will not cede a single shilling of my demand.” The amour | 
including originals and madmen of all ae ee aiies, ohoteet capped by a. required was handed over to the cate of “porn de by Mr. E. B 
a flux of wit, and the display of originality or ecce tary; the Earl's English solicitor, Mr. 8 
at Colton’s hardy coup-de-maitre. 
he had run into five hundred thousand francs at gaming 
i had been reading Dante, and to — m ova | He porta gs winner by his desperate play, till he became the terror of al 
1 -giures of Cruikshank ; re tables. 

had afterwards recourse to some snuggled caricalur billets de banque, and risk the highest stakes with extraordinary luck, and this, 
ke the real thing—the un- | for many months. 
In short, I had never bebre beheld such a set | quarters of the farmer-general of the tables, to report the progress of the bold | 
ve and as for te clerical craniums, | and badly dressed Englishman. 


The sum thus wrung from the astounded and reverend lord was ore | 
The earl at first most reluctantly told bis secretary © 
‘Keep your francs,” said Colton, “I 
I insist upon one hundred pounds in British money, | 


, the secre. 
standing by in dumb amazemen: 
With this sum, the latter used to boast tha 
The fact is, that he| 








He used to visit Frascati, carrying a silk handkerchief stuffed with 
Messengers were continually despatched to the head-| 


One day, at 154, Colton had played more | 


| have used the term | moderately than usual; he had nearly realized twenty-eight thousand francs at | 


thly, from the shuddering recollection I still retain of that hideous line of | rouge et noir ; in passing through the roulette-room, he looked at a printed card, 
unearthly, from the sh 


bigotry's bachelors 


one redeeming countenance, for one fairly symmetrised caput. 


Like the laical Calebs in search of « spouse, though far | threw down ten thousand francs, exclaiming “here goes for my dinner,” which, | 8#MCtifying spirit. 
, r et . Hannah More, I sought, bot sought in vain, for | by-the-by, seldom exceeded the price of twenty-five or thirty sous. 
lene Cagtidiggs than the hero o ; ; I would have | another, and another, and another similar stake, shared the same fate. 


He lost; 
* This | 


November 29, 


abode, and dazzled by the magnificence of its rooms, and the splendid promises 
of the purse-proud rich child of mammon, became his prey. A few days after 
the doors of the despoiler were shut against the poor victim of unmanly mean. 
ness, but not a sous for the sacrifice she had made. She wrote ; her letters were 
unanswered. Her last resource failed. Her first love was ingulphed in the 
vortex of gaming. Time fleeted; the fruit of her imprudence became too 
visible. One day she owned it. Her lover wasa gamester, and had, consequent. 
ly, discarded all the finer feelings of a gentleman. He cailed vpon the banker 
in the demoralized hope of profiting by the circumstance. He failed ; it was hie 
first, and last admittance. He wrote—he watched—he followed the big levia- 
than even to the Bourse. He persisted in his persecutions ; he contrived to 
convey a challenge to him, by a proper hand. The banker was obliged to ac- 
knowledge the cartel: but having no intention of risking his propria persona, he 
sent for a worthy veteran gentleman of the Daniel Lambert form, and engaged 
him to go to the ground, and preach a sermon to the young fire-eater on the sin 
of dueling. ‘The latter was in the Bois de Bologne at the appointed hour, bu; 
instead of his rich riva!, he met an aldermanic-like old gentleman, flanked by half 
a dozen livery servants of the house of His frenzy rose to madness - he 
could not wreak it upon the rotundity of the unarmed ambassador. He hasten- 
ed to Paris, planted himself at the banker's gate, and swore he would poniard 
him. The police were called in—E. was expelled the country; Caroline was 
placed in @ maison de santé, (a polite term for a madhouse;) and the child of the 
man of Mammon deposited at that humane institution the hopital des enfans 
trouves. The triumphant banker's double was sent about bis business Without 
fee or reward for his pains. Ainsi va le monde, a Paris. 

My next physiognomical lecture will expose the Bourse, and lunatic asylums 


of the Gallic capital, collectively and individually ; till then, gentle reader, 
farewell. 





—>— 
THOUGHTS ON THE POET COLERIDGE. 


Another star is quenched, of that bright band that formed the diadem of Bri- 
tish song. All that was mortal of Coleridge hallows the now classical ground of 
Highgate ; for many years past the earthly dwelling-place of his sanctified and 
How noiselessly and unostentatiously he moved in his little 
circle, like one of those benignant orbs always shining in the same tranquil 
beauty, from their rising to their setting hour,—instructive volumes to man of 


‘ , ” ‘ fj “ ‘ t God, who hath written upon their silver pages the unrefutable evidence of 
mp »arch— ve put up with a decentish head won't do,” exclaimed he with perfect sang-froid, “I must not allow these | Oe po ee 
aad goarst ‘osking _ Scar Far toh but I declare solemnly and | French fellows to floor Lacon.” Down went a double stake—the croupier | Us glorious being. 
and a fiendish- in ; ' 


truly, that, although piqued for the “ honour of my sex,” I peered into more than | raked it up. 


The determined gambler and his two hangers-on, plaving for their 


What a blank must the extinction of such a life make in the hearts that loved 


five hundred of their jubilee faces, at the eminent risk of being piqué by the | patron, tripled the stake and lost; till, besides refunding his winnings, Colton him, and the dwelling where he abode,—a dwelling whose very walls are elo- 
ive hundred of the : 


bayonets that hedged in their divinities, my search was utterly abortive, stale, | 


flat, and unprofitable. Not a solitary, elevated forehead; not one unsiniater | 


seeming eye, bose, mouth, or menton; not a single vary of native animation 


missionary and monastic deformity. 





s, with a bulletin of the hitherto invincible Eng- | 
In the mean time, Lacon had rallied, and scarce had the joy- | 


had diminished more than half the stock of his foulard. Great was the gaiety | Went of mind, and whose echoes seem still to repeat the precepts of his living 
of the bankers, and a courrier extraordinaire was despatched to M. Benezet, | 4 dying lips! 

the Rothschild of the H 
: “ ble” of this moving panorama of | lishtnan’s defeat. | ‘ 
appeared as a relievo amicst the rag pone ye all . I tried to conjure up | ful messenger announced the victory of the firm, when a second breathless, | *i@ted in a brief space. A far longer life than that of Coleridge shall not suf- 


As a great poet, and a still greater philosopher, the world has hardly yet done 
jastice to the genius of Coleridge. It was in truth of an order not to be appre 


occasional signs or glances of something like intellect, but no mental flashes | panting estafette, and pale as him who ‘ Priam’'s curtains drew at dead of | fice, to bring to maturity the harvest of a renown like his. The ripening of his 


corresponded to my wishes—for I did wish to find a balin in Gilead for my | 
mortified spirit, as one of the same affinitised species of man yr toe 
guarded these precious specimens of existing mortality were generally fine 10ok- | 
ing men, young Vendeans of the élite, or Royal Guards. : 
graced the cortege in flowing robes of white, looked, as the lovely sex always do, | 
like angels fair, and not far between. 

But this only heightened the physiognomical repellingoess of the ghastly, | 
ghostly contrasting view. There was one, however, not im the — have on 
named, yet appertaining to the * order,”’ whose haughty bearing, handsome Don | 
Juan like features, and fine figure, caught many a side-long look of admiration 
from the bright-eyed portion of the crowd. ‘This was the celebrated omg ro 
Hyacinthe Louis de Quelen, then, and still, the Archbishop of Paris. Like | 
Falstaff, he seemed ashamed of his queer-figured flock, as he strode out ata | 
respectable distance in advance of the defiling phalanx. For what Jesuitical 
reason | know not, but certain it was, that a very unhandsome selection had 
been made for that day's priestly parade, as the young clergy of France, | 
especially the confessors, are frequently considered too attractive. Be that as it 
may, I shall not easily forget the strangely-striking features of the Jesuits 
Jubilee 

Singular as it may appear, I acquired from this unprepossessing review a 
critical gout for the hideous in form and feature ; and if an ugly club had existed | 
at that period in Paris, I should, assuredly, bave been a constant member, having 
some pretension;that way too (entre nous.) But what I ehiefly delighted in was, | 
not so much original er native deformities, asto study the ravages of the passions | 
on the human frame and form divine. ,A gaming house, vulgarly called by | 
another name, was my elysiurn—not from a love of play, but from the luxury of 
watching the play of physiognomies. Like Van Scalpel, I rioted in witnessing | 
the cuttings-up perpetrated in those dens of moral slaughter. I am not unvo- | 
cationally cruel, by any means, but the swift mutations of the table, and the 


night,” rushed into the sanctum of the lord of chances, and told him that the | ™ind, with all its golden fruitage, is but the seed time of his glory. 
The soldiers who | tables had suddenly turned, that the diable d’ Anglais had not only recovered all | 2d consummation of his labours, (grievous to those that knew him, and even to 

his losses, but won eighty-five thousand francs of the bank’s funds. 
The females, too, who | after this exploit went home, and as usual, cooked his own dinner. 
was secured in a strong iron-box, which was fixed in the floor of his lodgings in 


Colton, 
His money 


the Palais Royal; for he would not have deposited even five pounds with the 
bank of France. He generally carried loaded pistols, and always had a brace 
placed under his pillow at night. When the Duke of N was here, at 
Charles the Tenth’s coronation, Colton said to his poor retainer, H n, since 








dead, ‘* The duke is on my ground, and must pay me contribution-money.” He | 


wrote a plaintive letter to his grace, who sent him an order on D—d—n, for 
twenty-five Napoleons. Colton and his factotum went together to the bank in 
the rue de P——, to receive it 


commonly for him, smart in the rest of his habiliments. Even in his usual 
shabby costume, he was generally decorated with diamond-rings and brooches 
of great value. On the present occasion he displayed those glittering and ex- 
pensive ornanients to profusion ; and moreover, sported a gold repeater, with 
chain and seals of a most striking and costly kind. 


business. Jt was soon told. ‘‘COan it be possible—s-i-r ! 
Mr. Colton, s-i-r, mentioned in this his grace’s orders, s-i-r? 


You are not the 
The arrived pe- 


tition, s-i-r, can’t be yours!” ‘ Let’s see,” said C.; ‘that’s it, but there's a | 


trifling mistake I find in the duke’s note to you; in his grace’s letter to me— 
(‘where is it H.!’ ‘At home, sir.")—the sum was stated as twenty-five pounds 
English ; however, you can easily rectify that little error.” Mr. D., thunder- 


struck at the consummate style of the “ distressed, sick, and suffering clergy- | 
| man,” refused, however, to pay more than the amount written down in the 


The former had just committed the ex: | 
travagance of a new furbished-up, second-hand hat, and made himself, un- | 


| 
The banker D, received | 
him into his private cabinet with the most obsequious official grace, bowed him 
and his humble friend to seats, and waited to hear his brilliant-looking visitor’s | 


e with “* food for powder,” by | duke’s note ; and in spite of his loud remonstrances, Colton was constrained to 
salkcran annaust easndbel tanked dain and fon\, from the * vasty | put up with only twenty-five Louis. At this time, our hero had more than 
deep” of that Proteus abyss—the human beart. What exquisite variations of fourteen thousand pounds sterling in his strong box, and pictures, for which he 
passion were Offered to my favourite study at every turn of the card, and throw | had laid out upwards of ninety thousand francs ! The same original addressed 
of the dic! What a delightful choice of agonies had I to cull from, during the | a splendid letter, with a copy of sublimely flattering verses, to the Duchess of | 


progress of my truly philanthropic pursuit in dissecting the miseries of the few | St. A——, when at Paris, requesting in an off-hand way, the loan of a bagatelle, 


The close 


| those that knew him not,) is the mere commencement of his eternity of fame. 
| As a poet Coleridge was unquestionably great; as a moralist, a theologian, and 

a philosopher, of the very highest class; he was utterly unapproachable. And 
here, gentle reader, let me be plainly understood, as speaking not merely of the 
present, but the past. Nay, more! Seeing that the earth herself is now past 

her prime, and gives various indications of her beginning to *‘ grow grey in 
years,’ it would perhaps savour more of probability than presumption if I were 
likewise to include the future. It is thus that, looking both vo what is, and to 
what has been, we seem to feel it, like a truth intuitive, that we shall never have 
another Shakspeare in the drama, nor a second Milton in the regions of sublimer 
song. As a poet Coleridge has done enough to show how much more he might 
and could have done, if he had so thought fit. It was truly said of him, by an 
| excellent critic and accomplished judge, ‘‘ Let the dullest clod that ever vege- 

tated, provided only he be alive and hears, be shut up in a room with Coleridge, 
| or in a wood, and subjected for a few minutes to the etherial influence of that 
wonderful man’s monologue, and he will begin to believe himself a poet. The 
barren wilderness may not blossom like the rose ; but it will seem, or rather fee} 
to do so, under the lustre of an imagination exhaustiess as the sun.” 

But Coleridge, like every great mental Danite, knew best where his own 
strength lay. He turned aside therefore from the flowery regions of poesy, to 
traverse a more arduous and less inviting road. He abandoned the lighter occu- 
pations and amusements of his youth, for studies of a higher and severer cast ; 
and in his various prose works, especially in the maturer productions of his in- 
| spired mind, he has left the authentic warrants of his title to a brilliant eternity 
of fame,—the recorded proofs, that as a philosopher, and that too of the sub- 
limest class, he stands, and probably ever will stand, unrivalled and alone. 

I might, however, enlarge upon the colossal genius of the lamented Coleridge, 
and yet not give him half his due desert. I might expatiate on the soundness of 
his logic, the acuteness of his metaphysics, the grasp, and reach, and compre- 


| hension of his intellect, and yet leave all unsaid that I should most delight to 


say. We must contemplate the unpretending meekness, the modest bearing, 
the suavity, the benignant sweetness, as we!l as the intellectual grandeur of the 


for the advantage of the many! 
“ The gamester ! care sits on his haggard brow, 
And horrid thought; methinks I see him now ! 
Suspense and frenzy rolling in his eye, — 
With trembling hand he throws the variant die ; 
Wife, child, fame, fortune, hang upon the cast ; 
He loses: keen repentance comes at lust, 
Too late ; its rending pangs he caanot bear ; 
He dies—a self-destroyer in despair!” 
From the gaming-house to the morgue it is bet a single step. Alas, poor 
1—g—y! in the year 1818 he stept out of a three-pair-o'-stairs window ; I saw 


similar victim of the demon-vice had been exhibited before him. In less than 


sake of indulging his incurable propensity for play. 
Paris he possessed one of the noblest physiognomies I had every analysed ; but 
months before his suicide it was impossible to look at his altered traits without 
diogust, and shuddering, and fear. What a host of victims passed before my 
professional eyes during the period 1 walked those hospitals, or rather those 

a of mad , and incurables! I only recollect a single instance amongst 
my own countrymen, at least of one who had resolution enough to withdraw 





himself at the “eleventh hour,” with the remaining fourth of his fortune in | 
He had entered | 


his pocket; and he was a gallant officer with a wooden leg. 
the notorious Golgotha, a place of skulls, yclept Frascati, with a full and fell 
determination to recover all, or lose all. His whole pecuniary resources were 
desperately staked on a single chance; in turning the cards the odds were a 


column produced an equal number, by which he neither lost nor won Tu snatch 
up his money from the fatal table—to rush out of the infamous den—and from 
thence to the retirement of his own room, was but the affair of a moment He 
there took a solemn oath never again even to display bis physiognomy in a 
maison de jeu: he has kept his word and his money too. There is still 
vegetating here the shadow of an Englishman, who once was the pride of the 


Rue de la Paix, and is now confined in a sort of madhouse near Paris, from the | 
effects of rouge et noir; 1 understand that his only amusement is still in prick- | 


ing on paper ideal martingales. ‘* Who's e’er been at Paris but must needs” 
have heard of S——. Within the last eighteen years he has paid booty to all 
the tables to the amount of five hundred thousand pounds sterling, ethical 
reader ; and though they have played booty with him to such & prodigious 
amount, his prupensical physiognomy is seldom absent from the inverted Water- 
loo of his wealth—Frascati, which insatiable whiripool st'!| sucks in a ** pretty 
considerable portion” of his little annuity of fifteen hundred francs, or ten- 
P » per It is painful to see that tall venerable form courbed almost 
double, less by age than by the deteriorating results of ruay. I might prolong 
the list to a painful extent. 
excellence, and officer of the King of England's palace, with a fortune of forty 
thousand pounds sterling, became a punter at rouge et noir, to which de- 
structive infatuation, he first lost his own property, then surreptitiogsly sold the 
entire pecuniary resources of his aged mother and his sister ; afterwards com- 





mitted forgery on a London banker, and only escaped from prison and an igno- | 


minious death, by 4 successful and expensive stratagem, to further which his 
injured relations stripped themselves bare of every thing 
mon porter iu America. Ha—!—n, the once rich and prosperous printer, of 








l » who, proscribed as an outlaw-bankrupt, fled to Paris, with his amiable 
wife and interesting family. H "s father-in-law, the celebrated engraver, 
H , allowed the exiles 4 sufficient income to live respectably ; but soch was | 





the frenzy of H—i—n for the gaming-table, that he was miserable, when on 
festival days the-houses were shut up, or the hours of play contracted. After 
having abused the confidence of the venerable Madame la Baronne de R ; 
for a good round sum, and raising the wind from petty tradesmen, and all within 
stipe, he too took French leave, and is still living, or rather starving, in Ameri- 
a. The reverend author of Lacon’s eccentric and gaming habits are we 





known ; and though he was lucky im regard to winning, yet his impure gains 
I shall only refer to his comportment in Pans. Colton 


ed to ruin and suicwe 
strived in this country from the United States, whither he had 
“hide hie diminished head” from the pursaite of his creditors 


| 


D—i—s, the son of a baronet, the gentleman par | 


He is now a com- | 


secretly fled to 


His habits 


viz. one hundred pounds sterling. No answer being returned, the irritated par- 
son-poet addressed a second, not a second-best, epistle to her grace, unsaying 
his preceding sayings, and as I have been told, threatening the duchess’s life— 
that is, to write her grace’s birth, parentage, education, &c. &c. &c., nothing 
more just, reader. It failed to produce a profitable effect; the nerves of her 
ladyship were firmer strung, and the strings of her silk purse tighter drawn 
than those of the superannuated old earl's. Colton prided himself as being 
a ‘ knowing one,” in the fullest sense of the term; still his suspiciousness, and 
avarice, and vanity, were rocks on which he often split. An artful follower— 


whom by-the-by, he treated like a starved dog—flattered him into the folly that | 
| he, Lacon, was an excellent connoisseur of paintings, which was as much 
him lying dead at the morgue, extended on the damp cold stone, where many a | 


out of his latitude as dancing to Voltaire. Colton, though a govd poet, 


had not the slightest sensibility nor taste for the fine arts, nor was he able | 
five years he had lost a fortune of twenty thousand pounds, crushed the heart to appreciate them. 
of his young and fair wife, and stooped to borrow of his former menials, for the | 
When he first came to | 


But his vanity was tickled and desire of gain played 
upon 

He set up as an amateur and connoisseur, and purchased a gallery of rub- 
bish, as chef-d’euvres, to the amount of many thousand pounds. His ultimate 


object was to sell them again to the picture-hunting nobility and gentry, at an | 


immense profit. The upshot of the speculation was, that at the end of two or 


three years he was obliged to dispose of them at a loss of ninety per cent, by | 


which they returned (unknown to him) to the very dealers from whom, through 
young R , they had come into his possession. Of course, those worthy 
merchants, and Colton’s quondam friend R . Tealized, under the rose, a 
pretty round sum from the great Lacon's gullibility. I must postpone many 
more, and more piquant anecdotes of the author of Lacon, and come at once to 
the self-willed catastrophe which closed his mortal career. 








never patience to undergo the indispensable operation. The malady increased— 
it became serious—dangerous. He went to Fontainebleau ; sent for an English 
acquaintance, Mr. S., and without divulging his dire intent, told him he must 
either die by the crisis of the complaint, or risk dying under the operator's hands 

He wrote his will, made Mr. S. acquainted with his wishes, and, after chatting 
| as usual, wished Mr. S. good night and retired to bed. 
| about midnight he applied the fatal pistol to his head. 


and Mr. S., have since published in Paris 2 posthumous work of the unfortunate 
Lacon, entitled “Thoughts in verse.” I occasionally saw him two days ere 
| his departure for Fontainebleau. He had his little flag-basket in his hand, and 
was disputing in bad French the price of a chicken, with astubborn old marchande. 
| He relinquished his fowl dispute with the fair, and, as usual, began to spout his 
| last new production. Amongst them I recollect the following epitaph, which he, 
probably, never transcribed. 
** Heedless of fame, I feared not blame, 
Life's wayward path I tried ; 
Mankind I prized not, yet despised not, 
But bravely lived and—died.” 


He seldom spoke of his sufferings, and notwithstanding his elegiac mood the 


He had long suf- | 
| fered under a distressing, though not irremediable complaint, for which he had 
hundred to one against him ;—till, at length, the very last card of the opposite | 


It appears since, that | 


His remains were interred in the cemetry of Fontainebleau; and his friend, | 


|man. We must recall that childlike simplicity of manners, and that melting 
| sensibility of heart, which threw such a softened veil over the effulgence of his 
| intellect, as enabled us inferior mortals to approach, and more closely to observe 
him. 
It is not often, in this world of masquerading, that the countenance affords 
| outward demonstration of the internal workings of the spirit; or that the fea- 
tures of the adult bear witness to the freshness and adolescence of the heart. 
| But in the cherubic face of Coleridge, (for such it seemed to me.) all was in 
| keeping with the character of the man. His eye swam in a flood of sensibility ; 
his lip heralded, with gracious smiles, the putpourings of a good and great soul ; 
and the rosy tint of his cheek might have been mistaken for the modest flush of 
unsophisticated boyhood, but for the snowy hair, silky and soft, which, with most 
| patriarchal simplicity shaded his benign brow. 


| 
} 


| The last time I ever saw him, was at the period when the cholera was be- 
| ginning to shed its baneful influence over this country. Coleridge was walking 
in the grove at Highgate, his frequent promenade, and opposite to the church 
where his ashes now repose. We stopped to salute him, and he held us some 
time in discourse. He entered upon the then all-engrossing subject of that fear- 
ful scourge, not with the partiality or prejudice, or narrow views of the mere 
physician, anxious only to establish his own theory, and to subvert every other, 
but with the candour and comprehensiveness of the great philosopher, anxious 
| only toelicit truth. He mentioned several interesting circumstances connected 
with the plague, which had fallen under his own observation, while he was resi- 
| dent at Malta; and, amongst others, that while the pestilence was raging, the 
| common flies were found lying dead about the houses, and the small fly, called 
the blue fly of pestilence, appeared in their stead. The important question, as to 
whether the cholera was infectfbus, or merely contagious, he discussed with lu- 
minous eloquence ; and showed the great probability that it might in fact be 
both. He explained how one form of the disease might, under certain circom- 
stances, tend to produce the other; and again, with fearful and destructive 
energy, reproduce and multiply itself. I merely state the substance of his re- 
marks ; for I cannot venture to put words into the mouth of that sublime collo- 
quist: yet I have a vivid recollection of his tone and manner, when, comparing 
the pestilence to the “destroying angel,” he lifted up his hands and eyes to of 
blue summer sky, that shed its full sunlight upon his inspired face. At that 
moment, who that saw him, but must have been struck with the wonderful Fae 
| tery of mind over matter! for the bent figure, the tremulous motion of the 
head, and the silver tresses, that indicated a premature old age, seemed in & 
moment to vanish, and the divine spirit was alone present and perceptible to 
sense. 

Assuredly it was adelightful and an edifying thing to pass an hour, or even a 
few brief minutes, in the society of Coleridge. It must have been your ie 
fault, if they were passed in vain. His conversation, whatever might be rae 

| subject, carried with it an interest, and a peculiar charm, whether he —™ 

that which was humble, or endeavoured to familiarize that which wes high. a 

could it possibly be otherwise, with sucha mind as his. ‘‘ For pe . 

again from the same quarter) ‘if you will but think how unutterably dull ar ‘. 

the ordinary sayings and doings of this life, spent as it is with ordinary peop'® 


| 


| last time I beheld him, I perceived nothing in his physiognomy or manner you may imagine how, in sweet delirium, you may be robbed of yourself by 4 


| indicative of the suicide he had made up his mind to perpetrate. 
I shall only cite one more example of the effects of gaming 


metropolis. 


marriage, which he delayed, from time to time, under some family pretext or | spent the latter years of his life, it was the custom to have a conrersaziwn 
They lived together in a most affectionate manner, till at length E. took 


he 
to the gaming-table, and soon squandered all the little fortune of Caroline S— | cle that gathered around him. He could not be otherwise than aware of t 


other. 


seraphic tongue, that has fed since first it lisped on ‘honey dews,’ and by lips 


Two orthree that have ‘breathed the air of Paradise,’ and learned a seraphic language, _ 
years ago, a young, and apparently respectable couple arrived in the French all the while that it is English, is as grand as Greek, and as soft as Ita ie 
It afterwards appeared that they were not hymeneally allied. The We only know this, that Coleridge is the alchymist, who in bis crucible m 
lady, an orphan of twenty-one, had been prevailed upon to trust herself, and a | down hours to moments—and lo! * diamonds sprinkle on a plate of gold. 

| small independent property into the hands of her lover E., on a promise of future 


At the house of the attached friend, under whose roof this race san 


Thursday evening. Here Coleridge was the centre and admiration of the cit 


nd 
he even stripped her of her toilet-treasures—till they were both reduced to a | intellectual homage, of which he was the object : yet there he sate, talking ® 


state of the direst necessity 
land ; she forwarded the necessary instructions, and authority to dispose of it 


En attendant, she waited upon a great banker here, at whose house her money 


had always been received ; she demanded a persona! interview : 
an advance of five hundred francs till her last stock arrived 


| 
she pressed for | most familiar-wise on the beauty of the one, the attachment, the alm 
The leviathan was | 


; of 
Luckily she remembered a smal! reserve, in Eng- looking all sweet and simple and divine things, the very personification 


f surround- 
niarged !0 
ost moral 
And now, 


. meekne3s and humility. Now he spoke of passing occurren=es, hs 
ing objects, —the flowers on the table, or the dog on the hearth ; and € 


t 
nature of the other, and the wonders that were involved in each 


+ I s 
} } , n which 2 
smitten with her charms—he led her imperceptibly into an explanation interesting soaring upward with amazing majesty, into those sublimer regions | 


to him, for he never loses sight of his interest 
arivance her a single sous ; but requested she wou! 


day. not at the bank, but t his pr vate hotel Caroline proceeded tothe banker 


He took care, however, vot to 
1 call upon him the following strength of his wings soo 


. : . . im I sense, the 
soul delighted, and abstracting himself from the things of time and 


. hese 
carried him out of sight. And here, even int 
} i , 


2 : 1 lindged 
} ne tr after hen a dazzled and Ole 
® his eagle flights, although the eye in gazing alter him was daz 
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yet ever and anon a sunbeam would make its way through the loopholes of the | 
mind, giving it to discern that beautiful amalgamation of heart and spirit, ihat | 


could equally raise him above his fellow men, or bring him down again to the 
softest level of homanity. ‘It is easy,” (says the critic before alluded to,)* it 
is easy to talk,—not very difficult to speechify—hard to speak ; but to * és- 
course’ is a gift rarely bestowed by Heaven on mortal man. Coleridge has ¢ in 
perfection. While he is discoursing, the world loses all its common places. and 
you and your wife imagine yourselves Adam and Eve, listening to the affable 
archangel! Raphael in the Garden of Eden. You would no more dream of wish- 
ing him to be mute fora while, than vou would a river, that “ imposes silence 
with a stilly sound.” Whether you understand two consecutive sentences, we 
shall not stop too curiously to inquire ; but you do something better ;—vou feel 
the whole, just like any other divine music. And ‘tis your own fault, if youdo 
not “a wiser and a better man arise to morrow’s morn.” 

Yes, a wiser and a better man. For let it be the peculiar praise of the illus- 
trious dead, that he laid the brightest trophies of his genius on the holiest altar, 


offering up the whole splendour of his splendid intellect to the ‘“ Father of 


lights,”’ from whom it issued, and to whom it is now returned. Glorifying that 
which was glorious, and hallowing that which was holy, “ his spirit had sympa- 
thy with all living things,” 


Che Albion. 





night be extended. 
hnoment by England, free, fearless, and trained by Protestantism to religious 
dleration and personal charity, is unquestionable. ‘That it was a vulgar, im- 
verfect, and impure policy in the monarchs of the Continent, is equally unques- 
iouable. No nation was ever a loser by its humanity; no national councils 
vere ever the more bewildered by raising themse!ves fron the misty and earth- 
vard speculations of self-interest to the nobler principles that come from above 
Yo national resistance was ever the more withered by throwing its shield across 
he unfortunate, and gailantly bestriding the falleu in the cause of virtue and 
liegiance. The general conduct of the Continental sovereigns to the corps of 
| Jondé, in this sense, deserved the indignant reprubation of the great orator 
still filling up his powerful outline with a pencil dipt in English sorrows, he bolrls 
| be history-piece of shame and unmerited suffering up to the eye of Europe 
| ‘In that condition (the exile and confiscation of the leading ranks of this coun- 
ty), what should we think of Sweden, Denmark, or Holland, or whatever power 
fforded us a churlish and treacherous hospitality, if they should invite us 
® join the standard of our king, our laws, and our religion; and, after 
dl this, taking advantage of our deplorable situation, were to treat us as 
he vilest of mercenaries' What wvuld be our sentiments, if, in that mise- 


because with all living things God hath sympathy. jmble service, we were not to be considered either as English, or as Swedes, 


From flowers to animals, from animals to man, from man to Deity, he rose step | Dutch, Danes, bat as outcasts of the human race! * * * Should we not obtest 


by step in love, till, like Jacob's ladder, his heart was full of ascending and |/beaven, and whatever justice there is yet on earth ! 


descending angels, 


Oppression makes wise men 


jmad : but the distemper 1s still the madness of the wise, which is better than the so- | 


I remember Coleridge reading some passages from the old poets, with such a |ciety of fools. The cry is the voice of sacred misery, exalted, not into wild raving, 


jook and tone of enjoyment, that his whole soul seemed poured out in the flood 
of melody that fell from his lips. Nor was it surprising to find one of his mest 
original turn giving the palm to those early writers, who, as he justly observed, 
were the parent streams of all those channels of thought, that diffuse themselves 
through modern poetry ; which has chietly the merit of dressing up old ideas in 
anew and more elegant costume, or, in other words, re-setting the jewels of 
antiquity in the filigree of the day. Talking of Shakspeare, he gave it as his 
opinion that both Titus Andronicus, and Troidus and Cressida, were the worls 
of that mighty Archimage, and bore the impress of his genius too strongly, (de- 
spite their faults,) to give sanction to the idea entertained by some critics, tha 
they were the compositions of an inferior hand. 

Coleridge's manner of adducing his arguments was very pleasing. 


yourself, you have supposed that you held all the while the silken clue in your 
own hand. With all his learning,—and he was deeply learned,—with all his 
wisdom, and he was truly wise,—no satire, no pride, no unbecoming contempt 
of others less gifted than himself, threw even a passing shadow over the bright 
ness of his nature, a nature the most regenerate, perhaps, that ever put on the 
inspiring mantle of genius. 

And yet, of the numbers that Coleridge's celebrity attracted, doubtless there 
were some that, moth-like, fluttered round the light, only to singe their wings; 
and then went buzzing away, to abuse the flame; that, like the sun to weak 
visions, * blinded with excess of light.” One might question, —* what religion 
ishe of!” Another respond,—* it is a religion of hisown;” and a third ex- 
claim,—* how presumptuous!” But alas! for her that questions, and for him 
that answers, in a case like this! Ye sapient few! that which you designate a 
religion of his own is the religion of angels and glorified spirits ; and that which 
you presumptuously denounce as * presumptuous,” was the soul and essence of 
humility, following, even as a child, in the path the Father points out. 

Peace to the ashes of the blessed dead! ‘This isthe third night, since those 
stars his spirit loved first kept watch above his grave. Oh, what a little spot of earth 
suffices him, who held so large estate of mind! How narrow, low, and mean, 
his dwelling-place, who sate enthroned upona hill of light! But what could 
splendid monument avail, or urn, or epitaph, to honour him, whose fame is 
wedded to immortal things? No: let the poet rest, as poet well beseems : 
not in the storied temple, where proud dust wears the rich gilding that disguises 
truth ; but side by side with those of humble clay, and higher hopes—where 
nature's tranquil sounds are oftenest heard, sweet songs of birds, and insects’ 
happy hum ; or tiny feet of lisping childhood, as they dance along. And when, 
on sabbath days, a mingled throng awake the echoes of the holy house, ‘twill 
not be like the noise and din of the greatecity, where the dead are outraged by 
the voice of life: for holy words, though they may oot sink into the heart, keep 
guard upon the lips, that dare only to sing in whispers, while within the circle of 
God, and his people of the grave. L. M. C. 

August 5, 1834. 

—~p— 
EDMUND BURKE. 
[Continued from the Albion of Nov. 15.) 

“The French democracy,” Burke insists, with still increasing force of logic 
and boldness or illustration, was not to be disguised under the pacific and com- 
inonplace name of a victory of a party over party. 
decomposition of the whole society, which never can be made of right, by any 
faction, however powerful, nur without terrible consequences to all about it, in 
both the act andthe example. Mere locality does not constitute a body politic. 
Had Cade and his gang got possession of London, they would not have been the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council. The body politic of France 
existed in the majesty of its throne, in the dignity of its nobility, in the honour 
of its gentry, in the sanctity of its clergy, in the reverence of its magistracy, in 
the weight due to its landed property in the several bailliages, in the respect due 
to its movable substance represented by the curporations of the kingdom. 


| 


| 


}some will join inmakingit. * * * 


|but into the sanctified frenzy of prophecy and inspiration! In that bitterness 
lof soul, in that indignation of suffering virtue, ia that exaltation of despair, 
would not persecuted English loyalty cry out, with an awful warning voice ; 
and denounce the destruction that waits on monarchs who consider fidelity to 


them as the most degrading of all vices; who suffer it to be punished as the | 


most abominable of all crimes; and who have no respect but for rebels, 
traitors, regicides, and furious negro slaves, whose crimes have broke their 
chains!" 

He now remonstrates with equal and generous vehemence, against the royal 
impolicy of this desertion. ‘* Would not this warm language of high indigna- 
tion have more of sound reason in it, more of real affection, more of true at- 


While te | tachment, than all the lullabies of flatterers, who would hush monarchs to sleep | it, think, or affect tothink, that Zam mad 
ied you through a labyrinth, too long, perhaps, and intricate for you to thread of | in the arms of death? 


Let them be well convinced, that if ever this example 
should prevail tn its full extent, it will have its full operation 


That this consideration would not have been enterteined a! sank into premature infirmity 


While kings | have been mad.” 


379 


LS 
Party malice was of course alive on the occa- 
sion; he had driven too many Jacobins into insignificance, and had awed too 
many of the powerful, to be left to close bis momentous and patriotic career in 
tranquility. Rumoors were spread of his wanderings of mind, until the question 
was, whether his state was more that of fatoity or frenzy. This was one of the 
evils to whieh his resolution of retirement exposed him. The rumours at length 
assumed so defined @ shape, that his friends in London became anxious ; and 
one of them, a man of consequence, went to Beaconsfield to ascertain the truth 
He found Burke looking feeble, but without any deficiency of that ardour and 
intelligence which 60 habitually animated him in conversation. In the course 
of the interview, im Which the politeness of the guest bad avoided all mention 
of his object, Burke brought incidentally from bis desk some fragments of 
the “ Letters on the Regicide Peace,” which he was then writing. Those, at 
least, were satisfactory proofs of the surviving vigour of his intellect. Like the 
great Groek tragedian who was charged with a similar decay, and who, throwing 
his last work before his judges, gained the day, the great English statesman, 
altogether unconscious of his friend's purpose, instantly put an end to all doubts 
of his preeminent capacity 
One of the stories which had peculiarly gained credence, was, that he was 
reduced to such a state of menta! alienation, as to wander round his grounds, 
making harangues to the cattle, and even weeping over them. This exaggeration 
| was found to have been raised on the following natural and affecting circum- 
stance. The horse Upon which his eon had generally rode, and which was now 
| growing old, had @Vé® Since its master's death been suffered to run loose in the 
park, and was kept from all kinds of jabour. Burke's good-natured habits ex- 
| tended to every — and all his cattle were tamed by hie kindness. But one 
| day when he was ing, in his usual melancholy gv. he saw the old horse 
come close to him, l@ok at him for a while, and then quietly lay its head on his 
bosom. The recolléetions of his dead son, and the apparent feelings of the poor 
| animal, together overpowered him, and falling on its neck, he burst into a flood 
of tears. 
But common repert reaches all men by too many channels, to have been 
completely excluded from Burke. He knew that he was charged with at least 
| political insanity, This he always treated with the lightness it deserved 
“Some part of the world,” he said one day to a relative, ‘the Jacobin part of 
But believe me, the world, twenty 
| years hence, will, and with reason too, think, from their conduct, that they must 
Such is the bitterness of party; or rather, such is its folly 








stand firm on their base, though under that base there is a sure-wrought mine, | For those rumours were chiefly propagated at the moment when he was giving 


there will not be wanting to their levees a single person of those who are at- 
tached to their furtune and not to their cause. But hereafter none will support 
a tottering throne. Some will fly, for fear of being crushed under the ruin, and 
This example we shall give, if, instead 
of adhering te our fellows in a cause which is an honour to us all, we abandon 
the lawful government and lawful corpocate body of France, to hunt for a shame- 


race. And is their example nothing? It is every thing. 
school of mankind, and they will learn in no other. 
that example It is mot a war for Lovis XVIII., nor even for the property, 
virtue, and fidelity uf France. It is a war for George III, for Francis Il, and 


Example is the 


Germany, and of al! nations.” 

It could acarcely be conceived that the steady opposition given by a man of 
the eminence of Burke to republicanism, should have escaped the wrath of 
those whose principles, if they deserved the name, he so triumphantly trampled. 
The whole body of sectarianism in England, always eager to tamper with the 
constitution, and always hostile to monarchy, were furious at the sound of his 


from some bitter polemic was not launched at him; to be before the week was 
over, forgutten. But patriotic wrath could speak out in France more fearless of 
retaliation. One of the orators of the Republic is still on record as exclaiming, 





which the public have summoned them to the bar of their opinion. 


whese anathemas they so richly deserve : scourges of the earth, and vultures 


for all the dignity, property, and honour, virtue, and religion of England, of | for the rights of human natare. 


name ; and scarcely a week passed in which some penurious little pamphlet | 


“ The moment is not yet arrived in which may be seen at the bar of the Revo- | 
| lutionary Tribunal that Orestes of the British Parliament, the madman Burke, | 
; the insolent Lord Grenville, or the plotter Pitt. 


| proofs of his genius, scarcely rivalled by himself, and not merely of his genius, 
but of his indefatigable research,—and not merely of his research, but of that 
deliterate, clear, and profound insight into public affairs, that philosophy of 
politics, which above all establishes the evidence of intellectual solidity. He 
had but just before scourged the arrogant coxcombry of the Duke of Bedford ; 

| and if ever public punishment was inflicted with the dignity of a judge, and the 


ful and ruinous fraternity with this odious usurpation that disgraces the homan keenness of an executioner, it was in the flagellation of that noble espouser of 


| the ‘‘ majesty of the people.” He was in the act of sending forth to the world 


The war is a war against | the matchless Letters in which all the fires of his mind blazed for a beacon to 


Europe. The trumpet was at his lips which marshalled the dejected hopes of 
| England, and roused the broken faculties of Continental resistance, to a struggle 
He was at that moment bringing down in his 
| hand from the Mount and Oracle of moral and political wisdom, covered with 
| clouds and darkness as it was, to every eye but his own, the great principles of 

national and universal security; and it was then that the rioters and feasters, 
| the apostates from the ancient homage, and the bowers down to the impure, 
| fabricated, and brate image of French Jacubinism, were loudest in their affected 
contempt for his mission and understanding. Yet there were manlier jodgments 
even among his political opposers. A criticism, attributed to Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, pronounced the “ Letters” to be among the most distinguished works even 
of their author-—possessing “the same vast reach and comprehension of view 
—the same unbounded variety of allusion, illustration, and ornament, drawn 
from every province of nature and seience—the same unrivalled mastery over 
language—the same happy power of relieving the barshness of political dispute 


But the moment is arrived, in | by beautiful effusions of sentiment, and of dignifying composition by grave and 
The mo- lofty maxims of moral and civil wisdom—the same unlimited sway over the hu- 
ment is arrived in which they are consigned to the detestation of all nations, | 
' 


man passiuns, filling us, at his pleasure, with indignation, with horror, or with 
pity. There is nothing ordinary in his view of a subject. He is, perhaps, of 


| preying on the vitals of the’people, they have failed not to scatter their crimes | all writers, the one of whom it may be said, with the strictest trath, that no idea 
and their gold to distract a nation which they despaired of being able to con- | appears hackneyed in his hands, no topic seems commonplace, when he treats it. 


| 








All | pied the public attention for a moment. 


quer.” The orator then proceeded in the true strain of Jacobin justice, “* Soon 
shall they be laid prostrate before the Man of Liberty, from which they shall 
rise only to mount the scaffold that awaits them, and to expiate by their deaths 
the evils in which they have involved the human race.” 


The Letters on the Regicide Peace were welcomed by the empire with ac- 
clamation. 


portant effect of conviction upon the public understanding. They satisfied 
every rational mind of the dishonour and hazard of attempting to form treaties 


with men profligately ostentatious of a contempt for all good faith, bound by no | 


personal principle, stained with blvod shed in violation of all principle, and 
hourly wreaking the most remorseless vengeance on each other. The ‘* Let- 


Their eloquence, animation, and beauty, were largely acknowledged | 
“It was a destruction and | by the public taste, but the soundness of their views produced the more im- 


When the subject must (from the narrowness of human conception, which 
bounds even the genius of Burke) be borrowed, the turn of thought, and the 
manner of presenting it, are hisown. The attitude and drapery are peculiar to 
| the master.” —[ To be continued. } 
| ——— 


THE WONDROUS FIVE. 


The father, and founder of the “ House of Rothschild,”’ was christened—I 
mean named—Mayer Anselmo, and Frankfort bad the bonour of his birth, which 
auspicious event occurred in Anno Domini 1743. At eleven years of age the 
future father of the Five had the misfortune to lose both his parents. After 
serving as an usher's helper at a public school, be instinctively turned his 


ters” cheered the national spirit to renewed resistance, and by pointing out the | thouglits to business, and commenced a little commerce of the following order 


path of honour, led it into the path of safety. 


Every body knows that the numismatic gout is extremely prevalent with the 


A slight but very impudent transaction, connected with those papers, occu- | tich, especially in Germany, and that an intelligent trafficker in medals is sure 


A bookseller of the name of Owen, 


to make handsome profits. Mayer Anselmo, therefore, geve up his pedlaring 


those particular molecula united, form the great mass of what is truly the body | who had published the “ Letters to the Duke of Bedford” for the author, had | profession, and confined bimself solely to the collecting and selling of medals. 
politic in all couniries. Nation is a moral essence, not a geographical arrange- | been also intrusted with the MSS. of the “ Letters on a Regicide Peace.” On | Another advantage accrued to bim from his new calling, as it enabled him to 
ment. France, though out of her territorial possessions, exists; because the | his being called on to account for the produce of the former work, he had the | become, in a certain manner, acquainted with several distinguished personages, 
sole possible claimant, the proprietory, and the government to which the pro- effrontery to say that ithad been given to him. This Burke distinctly contra- 
prietory adheres, exists. The regicides in France are not France. France is out | dicted ; but after some further dispute, weary of the matter and unwilling to be 


of her bounds, but the kingdom is the same.” 


| seen involved with a fellow of this order, he gave up the question; but of | ready talent in the sciences of the counter and money-changing. 


who were of considerable use to him in the end, and by whose patronage he con- 
tinued to make out a suitable sort of existence. He now began to exercise his 
In the capacity 





But he renders the reasoning at once clearer and more impressive, by bringing | course, desired him to return the MSS. of the Letters on the Regicide Peace, | of a banker's clerk at Hamburgh, he acquired a creditable reputation by hie le 
the subject to our own shores. He supposes the fury of revolution to have been | Owen having succeeded by his effrontery in one instance, now tried how far it | duity and tact; and, after several years, he left hie first master’s house, with a 


let loose in England instead of France ; George the Third to have been the might succeed in another ; and actually sent the MSS. to press for his own be- 
sacrifice instead of Louis the Sixteenth ; our Royal Family destroyed ; the great | hoof, in direct defiance of Burke's indignant prohibition 


body of the clergy massacred, or robbed of all, and transported ; and then asks, 


and with irresistible force, would any man in his senses pronounce their tmur- | 


derers and robbers who remained behind, to constitute the English nation? 


} 


“Let us suppose,” he exclaims, in language pathetic and powerful, “that the | 


Christian religion, in all its denominations, were forbidden and persecuted—the 
Law totally, and in all its parts, destroyed—the Judges put to death by revolu- 


This, however, 
stretched the expedient too far. 


work was stopped accordingly 
bling against ** Edmond Burke the pensioner.” 


| good character, and a tolerable capital, the fruits of his careful economy. On 


| his return to Frankfort, be married a cousin of the tribe of Judah, and boldly 


An injunction was obtained, and the sale of the set up a banking concern in a small way, the nucleus of the great house which 
Owen vented his wrath in some impotent serib- | now fills Europe with its fame. 


By dint of probity, activity, and native aptitude 
for money-making, the father of the present firm gained more and more ground 


To those who doubt altogether the power of political foresight, and look upon in the public confidence ; his credit extended, and his clients increased, In 


the great statesman as only the more successful guesser, it is unimportant to 


| remark on the views of Burke as to the nature, results, and even the duration of | ed Mr. Rothschild agent to his eourt, 


1801 his former illustrious numismatic patron, the Landgrave of Hesse, appoint- 
This was the first princely connexion of 


‘onary tribunals—the Peers and Commons robbed to the last acre of theires-| the war. To those who are anxious to know how far dependence may actually | the concern, although they have since had dealings with, and in sovercigns, to a 
tates, massacred if they staid, or obliged to seek life in flight, exile, or beggary | be placed on human sagacity, the operation of that sagacity in his instance, may | pretty considerable amount, as the New York bard says. It was in this quality 
afford acheering confidence in the councils of eminent men. | that Rothschild rendered very important services to the successor of the ere 

It is observable, that the three leaders of opinion evidently adopted three | named prince, especially when, in 1806, the latter, obliged to retire from his 


—that the whole landed property should share the same fate—that every mili- 
‘ary and naval officer of rank, almost to a man, should be placed in the same 
description of confiscation and exile—that the principal merchants and bankers 
should be drawn out, as from a hen coop, for slaughter—that the citizens of our 
greatest and most flourishing cities, where the hand and the machinery of the 
hangman were not found sufficient, should have been collected in the public 
squares, and massacred by thousands with cannon—if three hundred thousand 
others should have been doomed to a situation worse than death, in noisome and 
pestilential prisons,—in such a case, is it in the faction of robbers that I am to 
‘cok for my country? Would this be the England that I, and even strangers, 
admired, honoured, loved, and cherished? Would not the exiles of England 
tlone be my government and my fellow citizens! Would not their places of 
tefuge be my temporary country ? Would not all my duties and all my affections 
de there, and there only? Should | consider myself as a traitor, and deserving 
of death, if I knocked at the door and heart of every potentate in Christendom, 
‘© succour my friends, and to avenge them on their enemies? Could I, in any 
way, shew inyself more a patriot? What should I think of those potentates 
who insulted our suffering brethren: who treated them as vagrants: and could 
find ne allies, no friends, but in regicide murderers and robbers? What ought I 
‘othink and feel, if being geographers instead of kings, they recognised the 
desolate cities, the wasted fields, the rivers polluted with blood, as the honour- 
able member of Europe called England?” 

he condition of the emigrant noblesse and clergy of France had already ex- 


cited strong commiseration in England, in some degree through Burke's perso- | 


m~ zeal, and the high influence which his character enabled him to exert upon 
‘de opulent and noble classes. [t was to the honour of this country. and it may 
“ave been no slight element in her preservation, that her charity to those unhappy 
people was houndless, and that public subscription, private benevolence, and the 


| 





| 
| 


J 


| 





Protection of Government, were instantly and incessantiy extended to the whole | 


‘aultitude, who, though strangers in language, alien in faith, and almest irrecon- 


“able in manners and feelings to the English mind, were recognised by the na- | 


te 48 sufferers in the cause of loyalty and honour. Fortunate for those who 
‘ook refuge under the wing of Britain. But the state of the emigrants in the 
Sontinental kingdoms was of a different order. Those kingdoms, from their 
very constitution as absolute monarchies, were incapable of rendering the broad, 
*atless, uncaleulating generosity uf the British empire. Despotism may be 


*i8e, Vigorous, and successful, but their whole generosity must arise from the | 


Capuce of the sovereign. Where the people have no voice, and thus personal 


oon cannot impel the national councils, all must be cold, severe, and selfish 
“nets never feel. The immediate circumstance of the Continental Cabinets, 
» Were delicate. The power of France in arms was tremblingly acknow- 
+; her power in conspiracy was stil 


more tremblingly feared; and where 
ed, by heavy losses in the field, and perpetual disaffection 
his subjects, to think of the hour when he might be compelled to beg 
his knees at the footstool of the fierce Republic 
VUS Consideration 'o what 


ig was compe 


it became a matter 


*xtent benevolence to the emigrants of France 


| sorrow u 


' 


separate lines of character with reference to the French war 
as a partisan—Pitt, as a politician—Burke, as a philosopher. 


Fox viewed it, | hereditary states at the approach of the French army, could only carry off with 
Fox, sanguine in him an inconsiderable sum in gold, to which his whole fortune was then reduced. 


all his feelings and captivated by the popular spirit in France, pronounced that | By his presence of mind, address, and ability, Mr. Rothschild contrived to save 


resistance was absurd, if not impossible. 


Pitt, confident of the resources of | {rom the grasp of the foe the greatest part of the Landgrave's property, but 


England, and relying on the strong self-interest of the continental powers, was) not without a few “ hair-breadth-'seapes” from the lynx-eyes, and drum-head 


satisfied that resistance was not merely possible but would be triumphant ; that | justice of the Gallic intruders 


The property so preserved from the plunder- 


the struggle would he brief, and that the bankruptcy of France would rapidly , ing beroes, was conscientiously adminstered by Rothselsild for his patron the 


extinguish the Revolution 
and as laid down in the Letters on the Regicide Peace, so early as 1796, were | 
these -—That the war would not only be violent, but protracted; that it was | 
essential to ultimate success ; that the French territory should not be held forth | 
as the object of any partition or spoliation by the Allies, that it was essential 
to distinguish, in the allied hostilities, between the Government and the Nation, 
and to declare against the Jacobin faction, as separate from the people; that it 
was essential to the conduct of the war to attack France on her own territory, 
in the first instance, by giving the aid of a British army to the Vendée: that it, 
was impolitic to employ troops and fleets in reducing West India Islands, while | 
the French faction were suffered to overrun the Continent; and that England, 
possessing in Great Britain an actual force of 200,000 trvops, and in Ireland of 
80,000, with an unrivalled navy of 500 ships of war, had but to choose on what 
part of France she desired to make a resistiess impression. 

It is evident from those data, that Burke saw into the future with a clearness | 
which would have made his councils invaluable to the empire. Alli the errors | 
of the war arose from a neglect of those views, as all its successes arose from | 
their adoption in its later years. It was only from the time when England di- 
rected al! her efforts against the territory of France, threw a powerful body of | 
troops upon the Continent, made her militias the nursery of her regular suldiery, 
and instead of wasting her fleets on sugar island expeditious, employed them to | 
sustain her invasions, that she began to prosper. It was only when, by her 
example, her Allies adopted the determination to engage France on her own 


| soil, to disclaim al! partition, and to declare that the war was mol against the 


nation, but against the ambition, perfidy, and tyranny of her Government, that 
the Allies firs: learned the true road of the march to Paris. 

From this period, Burke's health visibly declined. For some years he had 
totally retired into the country; and though country life has its pleasures and | 
advantages, yet for an individual of studious habits, it may be the least conducive 
to health of body or activity of mind of any that can be selected. Its pleasures 
are for the sportsman, its advantages forthe farmer. The man of stady requires 
exercise and conversation. The former he can scarcely ever urge himself to 
seek, and the latter he can as se)dom hope to fin It is only in large cities that 
we can fully indulge in either. The extraordinary labours of his Parliamentary 
tended to shake Burke's constitut and when the stimulas of the 
time was lost, and his mind was additionally oppressed by that deep and singular 
which it bad been plunged by the death of his son, his whole frame | 


ife had 


Burke's conceptions differed from those of both ; | prince. 


About this period the financial business of the house of Rothschild began to 
assume importence, in consequence of its first loan, of ten millions of florins, to 
the court of Denmark. In 1812, Mayer Anselmo Rothschild, the father, was 
attacked by a mortal illness. Aware of his approaching end, he had his ten 
children calledto his bedside, gave them his dying benediction, and made them 
promise never to change their religion, and always to remain united amongst 
themselves on Change. These promises have been religiously kept, and amply 
has the fable of the bundle of sticks been verified by the five brothers. When- 
ever they are aout to undertake an affair of importance. all the united brethren 
invoke the manory of their father, which is venerated by them ins manner 
highly honourable to their filial feelings. ‘Their great political Operations com- 
menced in 1813, and up to the present time it is computed their house has nego- 


| ated, in loans subsidies, dc. upwards of 160,000 millions sterling, principally 


for the differest monarchs of Europe; their profits bave, of course, been im- 
mense. Thew long and uninterrupted success was owing to their vnanimity, 
and commanity of interests. Every proposition is decided by matual delibera- 


| tion. Each operation, of major or minor importance, is conducted upon 4 con- 


certed and cowmon plan; and all their individual, and combined energies, are 
employed to canmand success. Although, for several years, they have resided 
at a distance fom cach other, that circomstance has by no means caused a dis- 
tance, or discard amongst them ; on the contrary, it has proved @ great advan- 
tage, in contributing towards the prosperity of their immense undertakings, in 
making them eu courant of the state of the principal money-markets of Europe, 
through a continual exchange of couriers, which generally precede the govern- 
ment-messengers : in this manner, each of the five brothers, from the point 
where he is placed, possesses a great facility for preparing and negotiating differ- 
ent affairs for the central establishment. It is but very recently that the tide of 
fortune seemed to run less smooth for the house of the Rothschild. The avidity 
with which they canght at the Spanish bonds, their calculating to become the 
financiers in-chief of the queens government, have caught the wary brothers at 
last, not in a petty mouse-trap, bot in a prodigious money trap, baited with reals, 
which, alas! are likely to turn up unreal mockeries. Their late losses have 
been estimated at from £1,200,000 sterling to £2 000,000. {This is probably 
overrated.] But it is not easy to fix the sum, for the following reasons. ‘dhe 
Rothschilds’ business at the Bourse is done by different agents, in such a way, 
that each is ignorant of the other's employer, consequenty the losses and gains 
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* gambling stage, and publish their Wansactions in propria persona 
sight be relied oats a private pique had something to do with this first, and | they have put bars to it 
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camel be fairly averaged by the public at large: except upon some great or par- 
ticular purpose the ‘* Wondrous Five” choose not to Sppear on the great 


last, or rather Jatest reverse of the late gokien purveyors of kings A certain 
formerly proscribed count. and now, “by the vicissitudes of fate," a minister of 


a very critical department of the Spanish state, was refused by Kothschild a loan | faced!’ 


of £25,000 upon his sequestrated property in Spain, when the Peninsula was 
under the sway of Ferdinand the Beloved. The Count de T—— was then a 
liberal in Paris. Baron Rothschild was then the sterling sheet anchor of the 
‘+ blessed Bourbons,” and had never been tainted with liberal notions in word pe 
in deed. ‘The quintuple firm, backed by the accredited Don A —, had arranged 
a most magnifique bargain for themselves bien entendu ; it was on the point of 
being legally validated, when, most unlucky contre-fempa, the erst banished 
count, on 8 certain fine morning, stepped into the national Spanish counting- 
house at Madrid, as chief comptroller of finances His first, best step, was to 
annul the hopes of the Rothschilds, and, in so doing, there is no occasion to 
attribute personal malice, as the unlegalized contract was most unfair and dis- 
advantageous to his country. 

The statistique of the Wondrous Five is as follows :— 

Amscha or Anselmo, resides at Frankfort-sur-le-Maine. He 1s the senior, 
and chief of the family, aged sixty-one years. At his house the general inven- 
tory ia made out, from the private inventories furnished by the other four 
banks, It is there, also, that the congresses of the fraternity are generally 

id. 
ey the second brother, born September 9th, 1774, has passed his pro- 
fessional time, the last eighteen years, between Berlin and Vienna, chiefly at 
the latter. 

Nathan, the third brother, is in his fifty-seventh year. He is the London 
Rothschild. 

Charles, the fourth of the five bankers, is forty-six years od. Hebhas been 
established at Naples since 1821. 

Jacob, the youngest in years, was born May 5th, 1792. His consort, the 
baroness, is the daughter of his second brother, the Baron Solomon. Jacob has 
carried on his business since Anno Domini 1812, at Paris. 

—— 
NIGHTS AT MESS. 

It was unanimously agreed, that old Hixie’s ornaments were of essential ser- 
vice to his story, as peuple don’t like to have their sympathies excited by a 
fellow with the marks of the cat-o'-nine-tails on his back. One story, as is 
always the case, led to another, and I am sorry I can’t recollect half the good 
anecdotes that were told that night. Wine seems to sharpen the imagination, 
and blunt the memory ; but memory, as the veracious Quartermaster says, is a 
most contemptible faculty, and unworthy of a man of originality and genius.— 
The young stranger to whom that worthy gentleman bad addressed his conver- 
sation, related an incident that occurred toa frend of his, which, as Mathews 
says, ‘made a great sensation at the time.” 

“ You are acquainted, perhaps,” he said, with Bryan Jones of the —th?” 

“ Bryan Jones!" replied the Quartermaster; to be sure |] am—a very nice 
\ittle fellow, though rather too much of a lady's-man for my taste.” 

«A little effeminate or so—but a good-natured, generous, fellow at bottom, 
and as bold as if he were as big us an elephant. J was living afew years ago 
with him in the neighbourhood of Chester, and, as usual was made the confidant 
of all his love passages and declarations, of which there might be, on an average 
about three a-week. On this occasion, he was more steady than usual, and was 
oecupied entirely with one tender passion for at least tendays. The object of 
it he had never seen ; but he knew that she was closely mewed up by her bro- 
ther, an old gentleman, who hada villa about two miles from the city. ‘This 
information, limited as it was, was enough to set the susceptible Bryan en fire. 
He heard afterwards that the lady was rich; and it was strongly suspected that 
the brother immured her so closely, to prevent any one depriving him of his 

sister's fortune; and it was also darkly insinuated that, to cloak his infamous 
purpose, be gave out that she was hopelessly deranged. ‘The infernal, selfish, 
unnataral scoundrel,’ said Bryan, ‘to close up youth, beauty, innocence, and 
twenty thousand pounds! I'll rescue the ill-fated lady or perish in the attempt!’ 
The first step to be taken was, if possible, to become acquainted with the bro- 
ther. His name was Mr. Stephen Jenks. We made out that at one time he 
had practised as a surgeon in some other part of the country, but, on his acces- 
sion to a fortune, had retired to the beautiful neighbourhood of Chester; and 
now that he had assumed the gentleman, was very anxious to conceal that he 
had ever been engaged in compounding pills. ‘The tastes, however, of his 
ancient calling still stuck to him in spite of his attempts to enact the country 
squire—his conversation smelt of the gallipot—and his love for natural history 
had converted his house into a museum. Stuffed birds hung round his walls 
instead of pictures—you hung your hat in the lobby on the dorsal extremity of 
an antediluvian bear, and his chimney-piece or te were posed of a long 
row of bottles, filled with the most horrid tadpoles and two-headed monsters it 
was possible to conceive. But his collection was not restricted to the dead—he 
had a sort of menagerie of the living. Foxes, wolves, jackdaws, and al! manner 
of birds and beasts, hooted, howled, screamed, and bellowed throughout the 
mansion. Squire Jeuks might have left his doors quite cpen in the most lawless 
of times, as few housebreakers, I imagine, would run the risk of furnishing so 
many ravenous animals with a mouthful. Ali this, and a good deal more 
information of a similar sort, Mr. Bryan picked up atthe reading-room frequented 
by Mr. Jenks. But though all the other subscribers were garrulous in their de- 
scriptions of the gentleman and his establishment, not.one of them pretended to 
be acquainted with either. The gentleman, indeed, they bowed to, and some- 
times exchanged a word within the room ; but the mansion, with all it: monstro- 
sities and curiosities, was to them a (ferra incognita. ‘ But his sister!’ said 
Bryan Jones; * you're sure he bas a sister! ‘The detestable, inhuman villain, 
to keep a beautiful young creature like her in the very same den with wolves and 
foxes!" And Bryan was prodigiously in love, without even seeing the object 
of his passion. 

“ For two or three days the lover kept prowling in the neighbourhood of the 
villa. As evening came on, he advanced his approaches to the garden-wall, 
looked attentively at all the windows, and fixed upon one of them, as if by intui- 
tion, as the chamber-window of the unhappy prisoner. It wae about bhalf-past 
eight, in a beautiful night in August: he lifted some fine gravel, and threw it 
against the window-pane. It was immediately opened, and there appeared, in 
the dimness of twilight, a very graceful figure, dressed al! in white, with a coun- 
tenance which Bryan declared to be beautiful, though he was forced to confess 
that he came to that conclusion in total ignorance of its features, the darkness 
being so considerable as to put it out of his power to make affidavit to the lady's 
possession of either nose or eyes 

“«]T am come to rescue you, you adorable creature,’ he exclaimed, ‘ from the 
infernal Noah's Ark they've put you into '’ 

** You're very kind,’ said the lady, in a voice that even Bryan’s evthusiasm 
could not hinder him from thinking rather cold than otherwise, This is not 
Noah's Ark—'tis Buffing Villar.’ 

“* Buffing Villar!’ replied Bryan. ‘ Never mind the name of it—it is a con- 
founded place—Leave it, my dear Miss Jenks, and make me the happiest of 
men.” 

“* Why should I leave it ; and why will my leaving it make you the happiest 
of men?’ 

“* By being mine !—by allowing me to throw myself and fortune at your 
feet |’ 

“* Youreelf!’ replied the lady. ‘Whoare you’ Your fortune, how much 
ist? 

“* Come,’ thought the persevering Bryan, ‘ this looks like business. As to 
myself, madam, I have the honour to be Bryan Jones, esquire, holding a heu- 
tenant's commission in his Majesty's —th regiment of foot, tive-and-twenty years 
of age next fourteenth day of September, five feet seven inches andthree quar- 
ters (with my boots on), and a certainty of a regiment, (if I live long enough, and 
have money to buy my steps.) My fortune is not large at present, though quite 
enough (with the help of unlimited tick) to keep me with all the comforts of a 
gentleman ; but iny prospects are considerable. Indeed, I see no reason to de- 
spair of shortiy coming into possession of twenty thousand pounds, (she will 
never think of keeping it in her own possession !)' 

“The sentences in brackets were spoken aside, and the gentleman's de- 
scription of himself seemed to have made a favourable impression, for the lady 
after a short pause said, 

“**T think it would be delightful. Do you look well in a red coat 

““* Why, if you insist on an answer to sv perplexing a question,’ replied 
Bryan, ‘] should say that, considering | am not so tall as Major Flannigan, who 
18 six feet four, nor so heavy es our colone! who broke his charger’sback, I am 
as good-looking as any officer on parade ' 

**T think I most give up the captain.’ 

“* Certainly, by all means,’ interropted Bryan, ‘order him to the right 
about. Shall I shoot him *’ 

**Oh no, there’s no occasion ; he is very obedient.’ 

“* Who the devil is he! What is his name! 








In what service is he cap- 


Tye Atvion. 


** Then throw yourself at once into my arms, and'—— 
“*Oh no; Jcan’tdo that. This is a very high window ; and besides, look! 


Ishail be happy, Captain Bryan Jones, to give you a large vial, 
4 py, Captain Bryan Jones, ive you a ev ini 
| Ibelieve, the finest specimen of a bicephalous ns in me lr aaa 

(«My heavens!’ thought Bryan, ‘ here's a pretty follow, to keep his buce- 
! ghalusin a vial’—) 

‘++ Or a box, containing the dorsal vertebre of an icthyosaurus; or some of 
“*Whenever you like—the sooner the better—but stop! Are you blue | be har of the huge Megatherion that was found a few years ago at the mouth 
| @ the Tanais or Don ’— 

* ryan bowed very low to all these polite offers, Lut did not scem to jump at 

them so zealously as the enthusiast expected 
* Perhaps,’ he continued, ‘ you have set your heart on some particular object 
if so, name it.’ 

“+Unfortunately | am not acquainted with the name.’ 

“+ That's a pity—can you describe it’ is it colepterous or lepidopterous ’ 
| errestrial, aerial, or marine’ carnivorous, graminivorous, or omnivorous! oyi- 
+ Why, that nasty little captain was only three feet two.’ | mrous, Or Viviparous! animal, mineral, or vegetable? Whatever I have I shal! 
“*Then I fancy he was not in the grenadiers.’ | @ happy to give it to you in exchange for your inestimable present of nine-taiis - 
** Pive feetseven! What a beauty you must be,’ continued the lady. ‘Get | the beard of Aristotle, half the number would set Buckland dancing.’ 
to me as soon as you can.’ «+I believe they would—but really, sir, you embarrass me with your kind of- 

+ | willeall and offer myself to your brother.’ ers—my whole ambition has but one aim: it is not for any of your curiosities, 
“+ He will be delighted to see you, and so shallI. Good-night.’ jacked up in boxes or bottles, that I am anxious: but for one far more valuable, 
‘+ * Was there ever such a lucky fellow in the universe?’ said Bryan, as he | fir more lovely, than any of them, the prime jewel of all your possession; your 
cantered back to Chester—* though Miss Jenks is certainly a bit of a rom one. | teautiful, your charming’ 

Who the deuce could that disgusting little captain be?’ Can it be Fusby of} “Miss Sophy '—I know from your rhapsodies all you are about to say. Jt 
ours’ Bot no; he is more than three feet two. And asking me so plump | vould, indeed, be dreadful to part with her; so sweet, so gentle; dear, dear 
about the ring; that shews she’s up to snuff. I shall marry her next wee k, | Miss Sophy!’ 

and get my company in a fortnight.’ | “Ah! dear, indeed,’ echoed Bryan ; ‘! think I never saw so perfectly lovely 
“ Bryan consulted me that night as to his farther proceedings. Afier turning | aad engelic a creature.’ 

over many plans, we at last fixed that the boldest way was the best; that he | ‘ ‘Saw, sir! Where did you see her? I thought no one had seen her but 
had better go at once to Mr. Jenks's house, and open the business in form. mysdf.’ : 

“ Before we retired to our couches, Bryan had given me an invitationto his, “Mr Jenks flushed in the cheek as he said this, and cast a glance of angry 
shooting-box next season, and let me into all his intentions about the disposal | suspcion on his visitor. . 
of his money ; and that night, { will be bound for it, if no other in his life, be | ‘ Why, sir, I saw her,’ replied the Lieutenant; ‘and what is more, I spoke 
enjoyed golden dreams | to ber; and what is more, it is solely on her account that Icame here. Your 

“Next day Bryan mounted after parade, and I don’t think Chester-gate ever | kimness has already been so excessive, that J hope you will not withdraw it, 
gave exit to so finished a dandy. A barber had been curling his hair, his ser- | afte having gone so far, but allow me to make a better acquaintance with her, 
vant brushing his coat half the morning, and such a powerful perfume filled the | in ader to secure her affections.’ 
town as he ambled along the street, that you might have fancied him one of the * Oh, you need be under no uneasiness about that. A little kindness is sure 
three Kings of Cologne. to nake her fond of any one : indeed, I am so selfish in exacting all her love to 

“When he arrived at the gate, he rang the bell with a lordly air; but waited | myslf, that I consider her facility in bestowing her affections one of her prin- 


— - — —— 
| 
| 
} 


‘** Then let me come to you.’ 


*** Yes; [am very dark in the complexion.’ 

“+ Have you a ring!’ 

eee y e8 J 

**What is it! Rough or smooth !’ 

“*A plainone. The ladies, I fancy, like that the beat.’ 
“*Oh yes. And how tall did you say!" 

*** Five feet seven inches and three quarters.’ 





| 
for a long time before any one came to the door. At last it was opened by a | cipa faults. lt is not a very common one in beauties of her sex.’ 


slip-shod wench, with long red hair, and Bryan began bis interrogatories | “*Ah! butif Ishould be so unfortunate as to fail in acquiring her love!’ 
+4Js Mr. Jenks at home?’ said Bryan, pretending to look modestly dejected. 

“« * Suppose a be, what's that to you!’ | «Why, then, take a stick, and give her a thumponthe head. She will like 

«J wish to see him.’ | you all thé better for it.’ 

“* Like enough ; he doan’t want to see thee though.’ | “Bryan looked at the old man as he propounded this monstrous idea, and felt 

“+ Is he engaged !’ | very much inclined to kick him out of the room. He laughed, as if he consi- 

“* Yes; a be.’ | dered the old man’s observation a joke.’ 

«© With company 2’ “*T am afraid, sir, that would scarcely be the way to conciliate her regards.’ 

“*YVes; he and missus be shaving the captain.’ “*The best in the world, my dear sir,—even I myself am very often forced 

“* That cursed captain again. —W hat did you say, my pretty girl! that your | to employ the whip, and leave the marks of it on her shoulders, I assure you.’ 

mistress was shaving the captain?’ “* Well,’ thought Bryan, ‘if this isn’t bedlam it ought tobe. First of all 

“* Yes: and cuttin’ the nails o’ um.’ a young lady is courted by a captain three feet high, and turns him off because 
“** Shaving and cutting his nails! He must be a cursedly odd fellow, this he bites her; then she pairs his nails, to keep him, I suppose, from scratching ; 
captain. What is his name my girl?” and then a cursed old scoundre! like this thrashes his own sister with a whip, till 

** His name be Captain—that be all—his coat be finer than your’n—but mis- | he leaves the marks of it upon her shoulders. The scouudrel! I've a great mind 
sus be tired o’ um now ; her told me her had got a new sweetheart.’ } to swing him out of the window by his pig-tail.’. Bryan, however, moderated 

*** Oh, she did’—did she say any thing more?’ | his wrath, and answered, par ; 

*** Yes—that a were far handsomer and taller than the Captain.’ the ‘I hope, sir, when she is mine, she will not require such harsh discipline.’ 
“*That is very pleasant, at all events,’ thought Bryan as he pulled up his} _“‘I hope not,’ said the other; but I can assure you, she suffered more than 
stock. * Pray my dear, would you tell Mr. Jenks, a gentleman is very anxious | that when she was in another gentleman's keeping.’ 

to see him on business of importance 2’ { Good Heavens, sir! what do you mean by such low, such ribald insinua- 

‘+ * What be yoor business about, sir! be it any thing out o’ the common? he | tions? I say, sir, it is impossible she can ever have been in any other person's 
never sees nobody as hasn’t summat wonderful to tell him.’ | keeping—what do you mean ." 

«*Tell him I have been long very anxious to see him; that I have Jong had {| ‘“* Whatdo I mean, Captain Bryan Jones! I must say, sir, I am astonished 
a great curiosity’ | at such warmth.—Why, if she were your wife, you could not be more interested 

“* A great curiosity? And why didn’t ye say that afore? He'll see you | —I say, sir, she has been kept, and housed, and fondled by fifty people ; I gave 
immediately, and welcome too. Don't be feared o’ the wolf,’ she said, as she | her an asylum under this roof after she had been nearly starved and beaten to 
guided Bryan along the passage, ‘ he’s only stuffed—take care of the fox ; he | death while under the protection of an Italian mountebank.’ 
bites sometimes ;—and keep away from that corner—he ha chained adog there,| “‘ Then, by Heavens, sir,’ said Bryan, in a prodigious passion, ‘ you may keep 
as is mad with the heederfobo, to see how long it will take it to die.’ her to yourself! and such a dissolute disreputable couple as you are !—an old 

““* The devil he has!’ said Bryan, ‘1 wish I were safe out again.’ scoundrel glorying in the shame of one whom he pretends is very dear to him,— 
‘* The red-haired housemaid ushered the visitor into a room, with the | devil take me it there is such an unprincipled old rascal unhung.’ 
oddest description of furniture in it Mr. Bryan Jones had ever had the happiness | ‘«* Sir! what do you mean? do you speak to me?’ said the old gentleman, 
to see. starting up in a tremendous rage ; ‘ you shall answer for this,—lI’ll unchain the 

**« Donna be frightened—some on um doesn't bite’-—said the maid, as she | dogs.’ 
shut the door. ( “*If you move from that chair, as I hope to live another moment, I'l! run you 

*** And what the deuce do the others do ?’ said the soldier, in no very com- | through the body, you ineffable abortion ; so stir not on your peril.’ 
fortable frame of mind. “*T'll call for the Captain.’ 

* The windows were half closed—there were book-shelves round the walls, ‘***Captain, major, colonel, field-marshal ; call for the whole army list—but if 
paroquets, macaws, jackdaws, and all the birds of the air, occupying the | you move one step, I'll break every bone in your body: and what is more, !’ll 
places which, in ordinary libraries are filled with volomes—a squirrel was twirl- | have Miss Sophy in spite of you—and take her with all her faults upon her head ; 
ing in its cage, on the table before him, some snakes were writhing in layers of | for I know, you old rascal, you only spread these calumnies against her that you 
cotton within some network of wire, and four or five dogs of very foreign »p- may keep her to yourself. And as to your champion, your three feet high cap- 
pearance, glared with red eyes on the stranger, from their little kennels planted | tain of the Patagonians, if I but lay my hands on the cuff of his neck, he'll 
all around the room, and kept up a low continuous growl, that by no means tend- | make but one flying jump into the middle of next street.’ 
ed to restore Bryan’s equanimity. He stood with his hand on the hilt of his * Bryan’s rage knew no bounds; he sputtered forth these and other more 
sword, incase of any unforeseen attack, and began to persuade himself that the | terrific denunciations, standing over the astonished Mr. Jenks with his sword 
stories of knight-errants, and dragons, in enchanted castles were not such alle- | drawnu—‘ Show me your sister’s room this moment, sir, and let me judge of the 
gories as he had supposed. At all events, he was fully convinced that if he | truth of your story for myself.’ 
succeeded in carrying off the twenty thousand pounds, he had amply earned it, “* My sister, sir!’ said Mr. Jenks, ina state of great alarm, ‘what do you 
by his exposure of life and limb. At last there arose in the west room the | want with my sister!’ 
most diabolical squalling, roaring, whistling, scolding, hooting, and howling, that “* Every thing—herself, her heart, her soul, her body, and every shilling of 
ever fell upon mortal ear. Bryan turned as pale as death, muttered a sort of | her fortune.’ 
prayer, and drawing his sword, stood on the defensive. At this moment, the| ‘** Alas! this is too sad a matter, young man; my sister is'—— 
door of the library was opened by a neat, well-dressed dapper little gentleman, | ‘“ ‘ The loveliest of her sex, and never was under any mountebaak’s protection 
with reverend white hair, growing long and thin down the side of his face, ard | but your own.’ 

a cue behind, elegantly tied in a beautiful bag of black silk. He started when *** Young man, you are terribly deceived, my sister is quite happy, she is harm- 
he saw the warlike attitude assumed by the gallant lieutenant. That valorous | less, but from her birth she has been insane.’ 

gentleman’s blood was now fairly up, and instead of apologizing for the extra- *«* T knew it; I knew you would try to do me over with some rigmarole story 
ordinary appearance he presented; he said, | of that kind; but Miss Sophy I will have, whether she is as wise as her noodle 

*** Set them ali loose at once; none of your palaver, old gentleman; but | of a brother or not. Show me to Miss Sophy this very moment, or by St. David, 
turn out a crocodile or two—lI'li spit them as I would a rabbit!’ | your life is not worth the lower end of a leek.” 

“The stranger became a little alarmed in his turn, and going gentlyto the | ‘** If Ido show you into Miss Sophy’s presence, i warn you, you will heartily 
door, he desired the same slip-shod damsel who had ushered his visitor in, to | repent of your folly. But since you insist on it, I will.’ 
desire the captain to walk up stairs, and keep watch in the lobby. “He then conducted Bryan, who still kept his sword under his arm, along 

“* Well, thank heaven it’s no worse,’ thought the brave Bryan; ‘I shall | several passages, and at length descended into a place like a cellar; at the farther 
soon make mince-meat of a captain three feet high,’ | end of the passage there was a door, and beyond all was darkness. 

“The gentleman, who was no other than Mr. Jenks, now demanded the | “ ‘ And is it in this dismal den, you hard-hearted old villain, you keep so much 
reason of such unusual behaviour, and also to what circumstance he was indebted beauty in durance vile! shaime on you, shame on you; I will go in, I will com- 
for the honour of a visit. Bryan explained pretty well the reason of his alarm, , fort the afflicted ; I will take her to my arms, and tell her her miseries are over ; 
and he perceived that Mr. Jenks was considerably pleased with the sensation and depend upon it, old gentleman, we'll have a famous action against you for 
his collection had excited. He therefore dilated so long on the wonders he saw | false imprisonment ! swinging damages, you may depend on't.’ 
around him, that insensibly he inveigled his companion into aconversation. Once |“ This oration was addressed to Mr. Jenks by Bryan, as he was pushing open 
embarked on his favourite topic, there seemed to be no end of his communica- | the door—he entered the palpable obscure, and listening attentively, he heard a 
tiveness. low sigh in tne corner—I have come, you see,’ he whispered, *my dearest 

‘“** Pray, have you made comparative physiology your study?’ he said, with a | Sophy, in fulfilment of my promise ; I wil! rescue you from the thraldom of that 
patronising smile. Now, Mr. Bryan Jones could tell a horse from a cow, and | old rogue, your brother, and we shall be as happy as the Fates will let us.’ As 
was also a considerable judge of spaniels and pointers, but farther his researches | he said these soft sentences, he groped with his hand in the darkness—‘ Ah! | 
had not extended ; not to mention that he had never heard of any such science | have caught you at length; I have laid hold of your fur tippet; come forth my 
before. He therefore answered at a venture,—‘ Oh yes; in fact it is a most de- | darling from this pris’ 
lightful study. Comparisons are odorous, as Mrs. Malaprop says,’ ** But at this moment the fur tippet was snatched, as if by an earthquake, out 

“**Malaprop! I don’t know the name,’ replied Mr. Jenks; ‘is she a na-| of his hand, a growl shook the whole cellar where he stood, and Bryan felt 
toralist?’ himself squeezed nearly to a mummy—‘ Paws off, paws off,’ roared the dis- 

«Faith I don’t know whether she is a naturalist or not, but she’s as natural | consolate lieutenant, ‘ You infernal old Jenks, you have sent me into 4 den of 
as if she were a real woman.’ | lions; bere’s Nero or Wallace tearing me with all his might ; lights, lights ' 

“«* My dear sir,’ exclaimed Mr. Jenks, taking out his pocket-book with the | help, help!’ 
greatest animation, ‘not a real woman! what is the nature of her peculiarity ! * All this while he kept struggling with his invisible foe ; but the gripe of the 
you will do me the greatest favour inthe world if you will tell me where I may | ferocious monster grew tighter and tighter. At last, just as his strength was 
meet with her.’ | failing, the door was opened, and Mr. Jenks and the servant maid appeared with 

““*Ob, you may see her any night you please in Covent Garden.’ 'eandles. A few hlows, well aid on, made the horrid anima! relax its hold of the 
*«* Thank you, I will certainly find her out next time I goto town. I myself | now breathless Bryan, and before him he saw an enormous black bear, puffing 
have an instance in this very collection of a very extraordinary jusus natura. | | with its exertions, and still glaring at him with the most ferocious eyes. 
have a cat, sir, with five legs.’ | **Is this the Miss Sophy you meant, sir!’ said Mr. Jenks, now under no ut 

***Oh that's nothing at all,’ replied Mr. Bryan, with the utmost assurance, | easiness from the indignation of poor Bryan ; ‘I hope you are convinced that 
*we have a cat in our barracks with nine tails.’ | what I told you was the truth ?” 

** You surprise me; have you it with you! That I conclude was the curiosity | * Not quite, sir; who was the lady I spoke to last night ' she certainly invited 
which induced you to come here. Sir, ] am much obliged for your very great | me to this house, accepted me in place of a Captain somebody, a wooer she dis: 
politeness May I see it!’ | carded, and told me to make my proposals as soon as possible to you.’ 

“*See it! my dear sir, I shall be happy to make you a present of it.” } *Ah! that, I suppose, was my poor sister; and since you have been 


“ The little man jumped up from his seat, and seized the happy lieutenant's | undeceived so far, you shall be satisfied quite. You shall see her before you 
hand. *What have I done,’ he said, ‘to deserve such kindness, such gene- | leave the house.’ 























tain 
“*He is in my service,’ replied the lady. ‘I loved him very much.” 
‘* You did!’ said Bryan. * Well?’ 
***T don’t love him now at all. He sometimes tries to bite me.’ 
“* The scoundre! '’ 
‘So I think of turning him off, and giving myself entirely to you.’ 


“* Best! dearest! What an ange! you are! Youcan't possibly do better.’ 


rosity? ; Have you any wish for any thingI have got! It shall be yours?’ “In a few minutes Bryan. having recovered his wind, was conducted tos 
“WwW hy, yes, I must confess, Mr. Jenks, I had another object in visiting you parlour, in which a middle-aged-lady was sitting, with no symptome of insanity 
j to-day. You have another object in this house, the possession of which would | about her, except a very wandering expression in her eyes Her manner w3* 


| indeed crown my felicity.’ Bryan sighed as he said these words, and looked | stately and composed, and her language rather formal and stiff. She bowed ob 
romantic with all bis might | Bryan's entering 


“*[ shall be truly happy, I assure you, Captain——may | beg the favour of ‘* You see, madam,’ he said, ‘I visit you according to my promise. 
| your name? ss. I have expected you for sume time; I told the Captain I should dispense 
ast ‘Bryan Jones ) with bis visite in future . 
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+ *Indeed—and what did he say to that '” 
«“*Ob, he said nothing ; he don’t speak; I never had any one that spoke 


escept yourself.’ 
«> He must be rather dul] company, I imagine.’ 








he is far handsomer than you are *” 


«* You are plain, I perceive, Miss Jenks, and I like your sincerity. Have 


you thought of the offer I made you Jast night *” 

«“*Oh! yes. I have thought of it ever since,—but I don’t think you are so 
plue in the face as you told me.’ 

“«* Why, no, not exactly bloe; but dark, you perceive ; very dark.” 

«*T should have liked you better if you had been green and yellow ; but bless 
me! I haven't asked about your tail’ 

“ Lieutenant Bryan Jones, of his Majesty's —th regiment of foot, herevpon 





rose and made a low bow to the lady—who bowed very politely in return—and } 


said to him just as he was opening the door to effect his retreat, —« It is perhaps 
better for you to go—the Captain has had his nails paired, and will do very well ; 
J like little monkeys better than great baboons.’ Bryan hurried out of the house 
with the utmost expedition, running divers risks of hydrophobia and scorpion 
stings in his progress, and as he jumped on his horse and galloped off, he heard 
Mr. Jenks bellowing after him—* Don’t forget to send me the nov qui-candal 
specimen of the feline tribe.’ 

“ Bryan kept the adventure a profound secret from all but me; and I don’t 


think any man inthe regiment was so profoundly happy as he, when the route | 


came for merry Carlisle, and took us far away from the scene of his disaster.” 


—p— 
Summary. 


The Empress of Russia at Berlin.—Her Majesty, during ber visit to her na- 
tive place, has received the most flattering demonstrations of popular attach- 
ment. On the 1st inst., she was present at the performance of Meyerbeer’s 
Robert the Devil, in the great opera house, which was crowded toexcess. The 
Royal box, in which were the King with the Empress and the young Grand 
Duchess, with all the members of the Royal Family, attracted the eyes of the 
public, whose acclamations drowned the sound of the trumpets which saluted 
her Majesty on her entrance. Little attention was paid to the performance, 
every act of which it was necessary to shorten, the public being impatient for 
the intervals between the acts to renew their salutations to the Royal Family 
The Empress repeatedly came to the front of the box, and most graciously ac- 
knowledged the cordial welcome given to her in her native city. 

Royal Academy of Music.—The funds of this institution have received up- 
wards of £2,000 from the profits derived through the late festival in Westmin- 
ster Abbey; and the Committee have in consequence founded four Scholar- 
ships, to be called King’s Scholarships, the whole musical education attached to 
which is to be defrayed out of the funds of the establishment. They are to be 
confined to persons, between the ages of twelve and eighteen years, and be open 
to the competition of the public, as well as to the pupils of the Academy. 


The requisite notices have been given of an intention to apply to the Legisla- 
ture for powers to enlarge the East India Docks, to improve Smithfield Market, 
and to erect a new bridge across the Thames at Lambeth, from near the Old 
Church to the Horseferry at Millbank. The funds for the latter are to be fur- 
nished by a joint-stock company. 


The members of the Catholic Tract Society held their second meeting on | 


Friday night, in Rathbone place, Oxford Street. The room was crowded to ex- 
cess. Considerable numbers were disappointed at not being enabled to witness 
the proceedings. After the delivery of several speeches, resolutions were adopted 
for establishing district societies throughout Londen and the suburbs. 

There was a meeting of most of the rectifiers of London on the 9th instant ; 
when it was resolved that, in consequence of the rise upon malt spirits, gin 
should be raised in the same proportion. 

An expedition is now in preparation at Liverpool for establishing a steam 
communication with India, by the way of the Mediterranean. It is to consist 


of two flat-bottomed steamers, manufactured of iron ; which, with their engines, | 


will be transported in a vessel to the coast of Syria, to be there landed, and 
conveyed by camels to the banks of the Euphrates, and then put together. The 
expedition will be under the direction of Captain Chesney, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, having under him an officer and twenty Artillerymen, and also a Lieu- 
tenant of the Royal Navy, with two Mates, Engineers, &c. 

Another meeting of the Conservative Society of Ireland was held in Dublin, 
on Tuesday, Oct. 14th ; the Earl of Roden inthe chair. The principal speakers 
on this occasion, besides the Chairman, were the Honourable Randal! Plunkett, 


Reverend D. Martin, Mr. Boyton, Reverend Mortimer O'Sullivan, and Captain | 


Walbank Childers. The Dublin Evening Mail gives upwards of eight columns 
of the speeches delivered; the chief topics of which were, the propriety of 


sending deputations to the Conservative Societies in England, for the purpose | 


of advancing the Protestant cause, the Ecclesiastical Commission, and the re- 
tarns to be laid before the Commissioners, the complaints and grievances of the 
Protestants, and the conduct of the Government towards them. 

Hypocrisy.—He must have been a most impudent hypocrite who first wrote, 
“Jam, Sir, your most obedient, most humble, devoted servant.” 


The next O'Connell tribute is expected to yield between fifteen and sixteen | 


thousand pounds. 

Dr. Dodson will succeed Sir Herbert Jenner as King’s Advocate 

Sir Robert and Lady Peel left Dover for Calais and the Continent on Tuesday. 

The separate fund for enabling the British and Foreign Bible Society to sup- 
ply the emancipated negroes, who are able to read, with Psalters and Testaments, 
falls very far short of the expectation generally entertained. The sum wanted 
is £20,000 ; but not more than a fourth of this has been subscribed. 

Mr. Villiers has procured a reversal of the unjustifiable order by which Mr. 


Mitchell, the correspondent of the Morning Herald, was commanded to quit 
Spain. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles gave a dinner to Dr. Bowring on | 


the Ist of October. 


A gigantic undertaking is about to be executed in the southern part of Savoy. | 
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“* Not halfso lively as you ; but do you know, if it were not for that, I think | Rassia, China, Siam, and Japan, they are everywhere to be found. Hence we 

























THe Avvion. 


‘aey are most numerous; for in a population of 1,700,000 souls, there are 
reckoned 104,000 gipsies. We do not exaggerate in estimating the Tzengarian 
orgipsy population of Europe at nearly a million ; in Africa 400,000; in India 
at 1,500,000, and about 2,000,000 in all the rest of Asia—for except in Asiatic 





may deem the total population of these people to be 5,000,000 

An Irish Petition —A petition from a woman in the Cowgate was lately laid 
before the police commissioners, the object of which was to be relieved of the 
pdice assessment. The concluding part of the petition was to the effect—she 
| ‘could not, and would not, pay taxes at all at all.” 


| Posthumous Punishment —According to the Gazette des Tribunaux, at the 


eat 381 


that many things may safely be spoken by reformers, which, in the mouths of 
others, might be deemed suspicious, we think it our bownden duty to point the 
attention of otr readers towards a very great mistake, into which some of our 
own sect have of late appeared to fall. This is the more necessary, because the 
enemies of liberal principles are making great way by means of it, in under- 
| miming the influence of free and sound opinions. The truth is exactly this 
How much soeverour tenets may be favoured by the great body of the community, 
and however low in their eyes may now be the claims urged by the Tories to 
public confidence, yet all who know the nature of men, or have marked the 
vicissitudes of public opinion, are wel! aware, that no cause can ever stand the 
shock which it receives from the errors of its friends; and, above all, from 


SS 





| last assizes for the Department of the Eure-and-Loire, a man named Perrier, | practical blunders committed in ite name, and leading to mischievous conse 


wao was found guilty of incendiarism, was sentenced to hard labour For Lure, 
aid AT THE EXPIRATION OF HIS SENTENCE to be placed under the surveillance 
| Ol the police ! 


| quences 
| is fatal. All men are prone to judge by the event; our countrymen never will 
| decide against it. All men look to the lessons of experience ae important ; 
| Tricks upon Travellers.—*| remember Coleridge laughing immoderately at | Our countrymen, when Once they have had this instruction on any subject, never 


In any country, this would be dangerous ; in England and Scotland, it 


| 4stage coachman boasting he had realised more than £50 by the retail sale of will listen to the lessons of any other ; insomuch, that if au Angel were to come 





reads, and kept, in his wife’s name, on the same road, a public house. He in- 
| Variably stopped here under pretence of ‘ washing his horses’ mouths.’ The | 
| paid for ; but no sooner did it touch the lips of a passenger, than its acidity caused 
tim to forbear drinking; no one ever drank more than half his order. The 
coach again rolled forward with its four prancing steeds ; the liquor which was | 
e(tin the pints and glasses was carefully poured through the bunghole of the | 
| barrel to he resold to other sets of passengers of to-morrow and to-morrow.”’— | 
| From the Parterre. | 
| Sguinting—Simple Remedy.—I have not deemed it necessary to notice 
| squinting among diseases of the eye, the cure of it being of a purely mechanical 
nature. The best contrivance of this kind with which | am acquainted consists 
- spectacle-frames fitted with convex horn, having a small aperture only large 
enough to admit light to the centre of the pupil, by which means the squinter, 
|if he wishes to see at all, is obliged to accustom himself to look straight-for- 
| ward.— Curtis on the Eye. 
Richard Wheeler, the head gamekeeper of a gentleman residing near Farring- 
ton, has a board placed at the entrance of one of his master's game preserves, on 
which is painted, in legible characters, the following poetical effusion :-— 
| “ The game on this estate’s preserved, 
‘Take notice all encroachers ; 
And be it also well observ'd 
Death’s poaching here for poachers.” 
| Insome of the hop districts this year, the value of the crop, per acre, will 
exceed that of the fee-simple of the land 








| Ona recent examination, when sovereigns were put to the test on the sizing 
machinery as to their weight, it was found that out of 1,000, 500 were quite cor- 
rect, 200 varied only half a grain, 100 more three quarters of a grain, and the 
remaining 100 varied, altogether, a grain. This is an instance of surprising 
| accuracy, especially when the various processes through which every single coin 
passes are taken into consideration. 

The revenue collected from eggs alone, in the port of Ramsgate, amounts to 

| upwards of £7,000 ; and almost all for London. 

| The clearance of teas continues pretty extensive. Last week it amounted to 

| 189 large chests, 86 half-chests, and 736 quarter-chests ; making in the aggre- 

| gate 581,906lbs. The Company's declaration for the December sale is equa! 
| in amount to the last, and some curiosity is felt to learn the result, as, before 
it commences, several large arrivals of free-trade tea will come in from 
Singapore. 

We stated in a former number, that Col. R. Sutton shot from a pony, upon 
Colonel Pee!’s manor, at Buckenham, near Thetford, between the hours of seven 
and three, 110 brace of birds. The shooting so great a nuinber of birds is sufli- 

| cient to excite surprise, but the manner in which it was accomplished is still 
| more interesting. The Colonel was attended by thirty persons carrying flags 
upon long poles, who placed themselves round the fields where the covies were 
found ; the birds being frightened, flew in various directions, but not to a great 
distance, and were correctly marked down. The colonel was furnished with two 
double-barrelled guns, which were substituted for two others at the instant re- | 
| quired ; he shot from either shoulder, and in many instances two brace of birds 
fell before he moved. Having won his bet, the colonel, on his way home, re- | 
sumed his sport, and actually bagged 38 brace more before he retired from the 
scene of destruction.— Chelmsford Chronicle. 

As Mr. Backhouse, the Under-Secretary of State, was passing through Bel- 
grave-square, op Monday, the 7th instant, his horse fell whilst proceeding at a 
rapid trot, and rolled over, making a complete somerset. Mr. Backhouse, 
although thrown with great violence to the ground, and considerably bruised, 
fortunately escaped without any other injury, and is now sufficiently recovered to 
resume his attendance at the Foreign Office. 

The creditors of Bently, Dear & Co. have had a meeting. The debts are 
£32,000 ; total liabilities, £123,000; assets, £50,000. 

The Poor rates of St. George’s, Hanover Square, have been reduced by the 
new system from £67,000 to £27,000! But the new system is loudly complain- 
ed of for its severity to the poor. 

Mr. Timothy Abraham Curtis has been elected Deputy Governor of the Bank 
of England. 
| The Shropshire Liberals have had a hard contest with the Tories for the elec- 
tion of Coroner. After twelve days’ polling the Tories were beaten by a ma- 
jority of 192. The successful candidate, Mr. Downes, had 3145 votes. 

The Joint Stock Bank at Manchester has began to issue its own notes. A 
| branch of the Commercial Bank of England has been established at Shrews- 
| bury, and another at Elismere. 





having been rejected of the Tories 243, and of the Liberals 511. 
In the Western Districts of Gloucestershire, the potatoe crop is so abundant, 
| that potatoes have been sold at one shilling per sack. 


The King’s plantations near Blackwater have been set on fire, and seventy 


The registering of votes at Leeds has given 274 votes to the Tories, there | 


It is to connect by a suspension-bridge of a single arch, two points in the road | 


hetween Annecy and Geneva, several hundred feet distant from each other, and 
rising to 250 feet above the bed of the torrent. 

Game is so plentiful in Cambridge, that a difficulty is felt in finding purchasers 
for partridges at 1s. 6d. per brace, and other game in proportion. 


| dissatisfaction, and in the absence of true information, much that is false is pro- | 


The valuation of the county of Londonderry has been published in a supple- | 


ment to the Dublin Gazetie ; the annual value of lands and houses in the barony 
is estimated at £223,407 9s. 


We have the satisfaction to hear that the committee of the Royal Academy 


| in consequence of burning the wooden tallies of the Exchequer in the stoves | 


acres of oak and fir destroyed. 

The Privy Council continues its sittings relative tothe cause of the late de- 
structive fire ; but the proceedings are secret, and will remain so until the whole 
evidence has been taken. The exclusion of reporters has given rise to muck 
pagated. All the accounts, however, agree in stating that the fire was caused 


of the House of Lords. If this be the case, heavy blame will fal! on those con- 


| cerned. It is affirmed that Mrs. Wright, the house-keeper of the House of 


of Music have founded four scholarships, two male and two female, to be called | 


* King’s Scholarships,” the whole musical education of which will be defrayed 
out of the interest arising from the £2,250 presented to the institution out of ihe 
profits of the Royal Musical Festival. 

The present autumn is like a second spring. Cowslips and primroses were 
gathered last week on Claverton-down; the cabbage-rose has recommenced 
blowing, and in various places the laburnums are flowering for the second time.— 
Sahsbury Herald. 

The Glasgow dinner to the Earl of Durham is to take place on the 29th of 
this month. The chair is to be filled by James Oswald, Esq., M.P 

The !ength of the line of the Leeds and Selby railway is 22 1-2 miles, and the 
cost of construction, including an outfit of carriages, has been £300,000. 

It has been discovered that the common congou, or black teas, are changed 
green by a chymical process, and sold as green tea. The excise officers have 
made several seizures. 


The Rev. Sir George Provost, Bart., M.A., has been admitted to the perpetual 
curacy of Stinchcombe, Gloucestershire, vacant by the death of the Rev. W. 
Fryer. 

Messrs. Anderson, in their ‘Guide to the Highlands,”’ estimate the value of 
the exports from that district at upwards of a million sterling per annum, made 
up as follows—viz., sheep and wool, £250,000; black cattle, £250,000 ; 
herrings, £200,000 (of which one half are from Caithness ;) grain, £100,000; 
salmon, kelp, wool, pork, &c., £100,000 , whiskey, £200,000 ; total, £1,100,000. 

A Polite Bishop —A deputation of parishioners waited a few days since upon 
the Bishop of London, requesting his lordship to bestow the vacant preferment 
of St. Martin's upon the Rev. Mr. Andrews, clerk in orders at St. James's. 
His lordship’s reply was as follows :—* Gentlemen, the living of Saint Martin's 
in-the-Fields is in my gift ; if I were to comply with your request as regards Mr. 
Andrews, it would be in yours, and that is what I do not intend it shall be. Good 
morning !"’ 

TYPOCRAPHICAL EPIGRAM. 
“O! Tommy,” bawls Type, to a brother in Trade, 
* The Ministry are to be chang’'d, it is said.” 
** That’s good,” replied Tom, * but it better would be, 


“ For a trifling correction”—* What 1”—* Dele the C!” [hang’d.) 
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Gipsies. —In England they are still pretty nomerous, but are found only in | 


stant places, seldom coming into the towns excepting in small compamies of 
two or three persons. In Germany, Sweden and Denmark, they have become rare 
asalso in Switzerland and the Low Countries. In Italy their numbers are di- 


wissehe In Spain it is said there are 50 or 60,000 of them. Io Transylvania 


Lords, felt during the day an unusual degree of heat about the premises, and 
knowing that a person by the name of Cross was employed in burning the Ea- 
chequer tallies, sent word to him repeatedly to be careful—a caution, it would 
seem, that was ill attendedto. The plan of burning the tallies in the stoves of 
the House of Lords, it would appear, was a new one, and one which certainly 


says but little iv favour of the wisdom of the person who authorized the act; | 


it was the plan, formerly, to take them to low water mark, on the Thames, and 
there make a bonfire of them. 

The great money-monger, Rothschild, has by deg ace 
sterling ! 

The last census of the population of Paris carries the number of the inhabi- 
tants to 785,000, who occupy 29,000 houses. This is about 27 individuals for 
each house. 

Mr. Thomas Attwuod, the member for Birmingham, has announced his inten- 
tion of retiring from Parliament. 

“ Satisfaction” from Editors. —When the John Bull newspaper first started, 
many gentlemen felt offended with the freedom of its remarks. A gallant Co- 
lonel, a near relation of an illustrious house, taking amiss some innocent freedom 
of the editor, determined to curb his wit by a smart application of the horsewhip. 
Well, the Colonel, full of martial fury, walked himself off to the John Bull office 
in Fleet street, burning with revenge, grasping in his right band the riding- 
master’s whip of the regiment. Intimating his wish to sce the editer, he was 





lated 17 millions 


politely shown into a room, and informed that the editor would wait on him in- | 


stantly. Like a chafed lion, he walked up and down the room during the inter- 
val, flourishing his weapon of vengeance ; when the door opened, and in marched 
an individual! of the Brobdignag species, clad in a thick white fuzzy great coat, 
his chin buried in a red cotton handkerchief, with « broad oil-skin hat upon his 
head, and a most suspicious-looking oak-stick under his arm. “ What might 
you want with me, Sir 1” asked this engaging-looking individual. “I wished to 
see the editor.” “J am the editor, Sir, at yoor sarwis,” said the Brobdignag, 
taking from its rest his stick of about the thickness and size of a clothes-prop 
“ In-deed !” ejaculated the Colonel, edging away towards the door; “ ob, ano- 
** Whenever you please, Sir;” and the parties separated.— 
Monthly Mag 


—~——- 
THE LAST SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 
Prom the Edinburgh Review 
We shal! not easily be suspected of indifference to the great cause of Reform, 
and to the absolute necessity which lies upon the Government, which now 


happily administers the affairs of the Empire, to give the people the full benefit 


of the reform in their representation. R 


oye smali barrel of ale. The boaster drove a stage coach on one of the western | from Heaven, with all the eloquence of his seraphic tongee, and ail the authority 
of his supernatural mission, he would try in vain to persuade us against the re- 
| sults of recent and personal experience 


Hence, we are seriously alarmed, lest 


: | the reformers, falling ito errors, ex 1 by trial, should b on 
assengers would call for ‘ gla y edily brought and . Se ee ee ee 

F 8 glasses or pints of ale.’ It was speedily broug their cause ; and give to the Conservative party (as the Tories are now fain to 
call themselves) their only conceivable chante of again misgoverning us 


Suppose for example, the impatience of the reformers were to hurry the 
Government into some rash measures of domestic policy, all grounded upon 
liberal views, all well intended for the people—but il! considered, worse digested, 
and brought forward im @ haste altogether unseemly, and fraught with risks of 
miscarriage—when the bad working of the plan should be found remediless, and 
serious practical inconveniences should be sustained by the community—this 
consequence would igevitably ensue First of all, those who urged the Govern- 
ment on would be heard of no more—they are bodies of men without any 
defined or individual responsibility. Nay, they who had before been the most 
loud, would now be the most quiet. No one would avow his share in forcing 


| on the crisis; each would shift the load on his neighbour ; and it is odds but the 


very men who had been the loudest to demand the supposed beon, would be the 
first to complain of its having been granted. Above all, the Newspapers would 
be carefully forgetfal of their share in the original outcry ; and would be copious 
in declaiming against the rashness and blundering of the ministers who had 
caused so much misehief. In short, no one would be found to father the abortive 
or destructive measure: and the Government which had irresolutely framed it, 
because they were hustled into such a course by popular clamour, against thei: 
better judgment, would be held responsible for adopting a plan which had 
failed—most justly—not because it had failed, but because they ought to have 
acted on their own deliberate opinion, and not on the excitements of otbers, 

Bot then the whole blame of this catastrophe would ere long be thrown in 
part upon another quarter, The community is never long in the dark as to the 
relative shares which different bodies have in any given event. The ministers 
would be blamed and derided, and trampled upon by all parties—by their friends, 
in order to exculpate themselves; by their enemies, in order to gratify their 
spleen. But this would by no manner of means prevent the adversaries of 
liberal opinions from breaking forth into abuse of those opinions, and aseribing 
the failure to the cause itself, and tothe reformers av abody. “ See the fruits 
of reform,” would be the general cry. ‘* Look what mischievous guides are re- 
formers.” Whosoeverthinks that such a topic would not thin the ranks uf the 
people's best friends, and crowd those of their worst enemies, knows but little of 
the nature of men, and, above all, of the men by whom this island of Great 
Britain is peopled, 

We are not left, however, to imagine instances and put cases of precipitate 
legislation. A bill was sent up from the Commons to the House of Lords last 
Session, containing several most important improvements in the law relating to 
Justices of Peace ; to about four-fifths of the criminal jurisdiction in England 
But it contained a clause which gave to any one justice the power of mitigating 
any penalty, or reducing any punishment for a misdemeanour, cognizable by the 
Bench at Sessions. Had this passed into a law, the consequence would have 
been, that on the first of October, the whole country would have found itself 
placed under a system of judicial anarchy unexampled in the history of mankind, 
and amounting, indeed, to a universal abrogation of criminal law; for any one 
magistrate in each county would have had the power of annulling any sentence 
that had been passed by the concurrent voice of all his brethren on the Bench ; 
and thus each Justicewould have had a liberum veto on all the processes of the 
Sessions, besides having a power to repeal, in each instance, all the penal enact- 
ments in our whole criminal and revenue codes, The Lords did most important 
service to the community, in throwing out a provision which had appeared to 
have crept in through carelessness; but, to the astonishment of al! men, the 
Commons persisted in inserting the clause, for no conceivable reason except 
that the Lords had thrown it out; and the latter body accordingly rejected the 
whole bill, there being no alternative left by the Commons refusing to adopt the 
amendment, which struck ont the absurd and irrational provision. We may 
venture to assert, that, had the bil! passed into a law with this clause, the cause 
of law reform would pot have survived long the firat of October; and we believe 
that the character of the Refurmed House of Commons, and thus of Reform 
itself, would have suffered irreparable injuryin the estimation of the community 
at large. 

Another example of the same kind is afforded by the bill for preventing bribery 
at elections, which came from the Commons to the Lords in a state very little 
fit for being passed intoa law. Its provisions went to enable both Houses, by 
an address, passed, of coarse, on a single vote in each, to disfranchise any city or 

| borough in the three kingdoms. ‘There were other most objectionable provisions 
| and which would have wholly obstructed the safe working of the machinery 
| created by the bill ; but the main part of it,—that in which the measure really 
| consisted,—was, from inadvertence, so framed as to be objectionable beyond 
almost any scheme of Law Reform ever produced before the world. No pri- 
vate right, of the most trifling value, can be affected hy the Legislature, except- 
| ing in the usual course,—by a bill which passes through all its numerous stages 
| in each House of Parliament, for the express purpose of allowing repeated oppor- 
| tunities to discuss its whole merits and details; and of preventing, as far as pos- 
sible, the chance of error and oversight; of enabling each House to correct, in 
one stage, the mistakes in which it may have fallen in another ; and of guarding 
both Houses against the frauds that might be practised successfully on them, 
| had measures only to pass through the ordeal of a single debate. What is true 
of every private act, is also true of every local act, affecting any community or 
other portion of the public. No street, no alley can be paved or lighted, uo road 
can be torned or carried through any man’s held, no twopenny-turnpike can be 
erected onany branch of any communication by land or by water, without a bill, 
—which must be moved for, examined by a committee above stairs, read a first, 
second, and third time, committed, reported, passed,—being seven stages, at the 
| least, in which the principle of the measure comes in question, independent of 
| the safety of the details—and in both Houses. Yet, with what security against 
| haste, andwith what exclusion of oversights, and with what protection against 
| jobs and tricks, did the Bribery Bill surround by far the most important of all 
| the rights of the people—the elective franchise of every city, borough, and town 
| in the three kingdoms! With absolutely none, except one single vote in each 
House! It seems beyond the powers of belief, yet so it was. Liverpool, or 
Birmingham, or Manchester might have ceased to send members to Parliament 
by a single vote—the result of misrepresentation or canvass—of popular excite- 
ment or Government influence—when not a single alieration can be made upow 
any thing belonging to either these great communities,—not even upon any right 
enjoyed by any hamlet of six houses,—withoot, at the least, fourteen votes in 
the two Houses, with all the delay occasioned by the rule preventing above one 
stage on any bill being gone through in one day. Every one must perceive, that if 
such a bill had passed, the right of being represented in Parliament, to any com- 
manity that pow enjoys it, would have become of all possessions the most pre- 
carious. A popular tumult, purposely got up—a little bribery, expressly in- 
tended for the disfranchisement of any great town, might have worked that end 
with equal certainty and despatch. Suppose a Tory Guvernment bad succeeded 
to our present liberal rulers, and had contrived to obtain @ majority in the Lower 
Hovse—can any one doubt that the Reform Dill would in afew weeks have been 
repealed! The Anti-Reform Minister had only to have twenty or thirty cases 
| of bribes proved, and as many more alleged aud talked aboot without proof ; 
| and one single vote of the Commons, in which the Lords would too gladly have 








| joined, wovid have deprived Manchester or Birmingham of all it gained by the 
j act of 1822 
Nor, » passing a vote upon so small a number of facts proved, would the 
Tory Paliament, which we are supposing to exist, have bad much difficulty in 
finding s precedent among the proceedings of the same body which passed the 
Bribery Bill. For, even with all the safeguards of the seven stages, the War- 
wick Election led to a Bill which, upon examination, was found to rest on bardly 
any cases atall of bribery legally proved. The counsel for the Bill in the 
| Lords contended that they had shown nineteen voters to have been bribed : and 
| their measure was to have punished ahove twelve hundred, against whom no 
evidence at all had been even offered. Surely we may feel very certain that the 
Anti-rdormers would have made haste to deal out the same justice to Birming- 
| ham which the Reformers had meted to Warwick. To say that the securities 
| of the forms required to pass bills are useless, and ought to be dispensed with, 
merely because they have not always been fourd effectual, and because they sig- 
nally feiled in stopping an unjust and ill-concerted measure, is wretched quib- 
bling and carping. If, even with such guards, the vigilance of the Commons 
may be surprised ,—if even all those checks aré sometimes found insufficient 











Kelying opon thie assurance, and aware | to prevent manifest error—surely the jaet inference is, that at the least we must 
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reserve them, and dare not think of parting with one 
will not always save a man from inflammatory fever; and Howard fell vo 
fice to that malady, though he lived upoa bread and water. Bot who is, r 
fore, insensate enough to recommend habitual indulgence as a preservative 0} 
1 
mS the Lords took this important Bill into consideration, they referred 
its provisions to a select Committee, who laboriously and most ounnenaee ap- 
plied themselves to its improvement They removed all the objectionable — 
and especially that which we have discussed ; and they devised a species ~ 
trial and a new kind of tribunal admirably adapted to decide efficaciously an 
surnmarily, yet with entire deliberation and absolute independence of all dis- 
turbing influence from any quarter, upon any alleged case of general At 
They embodied this measure in the form of amendments to the Bribery Bill; 
and the Lords having agreed unanimonsly to the plan thus digested, t was re- 
turned to the Commons. Lord John Russell, and the other authors and friends 
of the measure sent up from the Commons, heartily approved of the amend- 
ments, and strongly recommended the House to adopt them. But it was most 
correctly suggested, that under the name of amendments, the Lords had, in 
reality, made a new bill altogether ; and, therefore, upon the very principle of 
the main objection urged by the Lords to the former plan, this new tneasure 
ought not to be adopted by a single vote of the lower House—for this would be 
excluding that repeated discussion of its principles, and full sifting of its details, 
which the various stages secure to any bill, and which ought, above all, to be 
applied by the Commons in the case of a bill affecting so greatly the elective 
franchise, and the constitution of the lower House. Upon this ground, the rea- 
sonableness of which, the Lords whu had devised and earned the amendments 
were the first to admit, the amendments were rejected by the Commons, but 
with an express statement, that the rejection was owing to the reason which has 
just been stated, and not to any doubt entertained touching the excellence of the 
plan proposed by the House of Lords. 

We have dwelt upon this instance of the evils of precipitate iegislation, the 
rather, because it plainly, if allowed to have effect, would have astounded the 
country, upon its tendency becoming known, more than almost any thing else 
that can be supposed. Men would have found that the Reform Bill had become 
little better than a name, and that the great towns—nay, the whole constituency 
of the country—henceforth only held their franchise at the good-will and plea- 
sure of the minister of the day. Every burgh, from the greatest to the least 
considerable, might be, one after another, disfranchised by a single vote of a 
complaisant House of Commons, without any one of the guards provided by the 
Parliamentary constitution of the country, for the protection of men’s rights, 
and preventing power from perpetrating injustice. What would have been the 
feelings of universal indignation, disgust, and even despair, in the community, 
on discovering that such a law had unguardedly received the sanction of the 
Reformed Parliament! Surely such an example is admirably caleulated to make 
unthinking men pause in their career of impatience, and listen to those who 
would remind them of the irreparable mischiefs which heedless legislation may 
work, above all other causes, to the cause of Reform. 

In treating of the Bribery Bill, we have been led to mention that for altering 
the constituency of Warwick. But, in truth, that measure of itself affords 
another example of the evils of unreflecting legislation. Partly because the 
Commons do pot examine upon oath, and partly because the multifarious busi- 
ness which the lower House has to transact, precludes the possibility of all mat- 
ters being thoroughly investigated there ; that bill was sent up to the Lords 
upon an extremely scanty case—even had all its allegations been fully proved. 
But there, the case altogether broke down. It was dealt with judicially—the 
Lord Chancellor sitting as he does in causes, and as he would sit at Nist Prius 
The greatest care was taken to strain the rules of evidence to the uttermost, in 
order to admit all the evidence that could be tendered ; and none was rejected, 
which was not plainly, and beyond the possibility of dispute, inadmissible. 
Every indulgence, too, in respect of time, was given to the promoters of the 
bill ; and when nothing like a case had, after all their efforts, been made, some 
witnesses being alleged to have absconded, the further proceedings were sus- 
pended, sine dic, until they should return—although every one perceived that 
this favour shown towards the bill—that is, towards the accusing party—was a 
severe hardship upon the defending parties, who had the better right to indul- 
gence, according to all the ordinary rules of justice. The whole ended in the 
most complete failure ; the counsel for the bil! admitting explicitly, in answer to 
a question from the House, that if all his witnesses were believed, he had only 
proved forty-two cases of bribery, and of these only nineteen affecting voters— 
and there being above twelve hundred voters wholly untouched by the evidence 
—nay, respecting whom not an attempt at proof had been made. To say that 
such a bill was unanimously thrown out by the Lords, is only saying that they 
had the common faculties of men, and were influesced by the most ordinary 
sense of justice. But Lord Radnor, who had taken the most regular part in 
favour of the measure, was the only Peer who spoke, except the Lord Chancellor, 
who summed up the evidence ; and Lord Radnor distinctly stated, that he agreed 
in every word the Lord Chancellor had said, and that nobody could think of 
carrying such a bill in such acase. That the loss of it was inevitable, there- 
fore, no one doubts; but suppose the Lords had passed it a3 carelessly as the 
Commons, what would have been the consequence’ As soon as people came 
to examine the case, and to reflect upon it, the truth would have risen up before 
their face, that an act of the most flagrant injustice had been perpetrated, from 
utter want of reflection, and under the influence of a popular outcry. That this 
would have shaken the people’s confidence in their representatives—nay, that 
the Reformed Parliament, and Reform itself, would have sustained an irreparable 
loss of character in the eves of rational men, who, sooner or later, regulate pub- 
lic opinion, cannot at all be questioned. That the public, at the time and for the 
moment, were favourable to the bill, may be very troe—nay, that they were 
disappointed at the result,—under the influence of a portion of the London 
newspaper press, which misrepresented the evidence, and by suppressing various 
things which passed in the Lords, conveyed a most untrue notion of what took 
place there.—is very possible. But he knows migbty little of man, and has had 
a most limited experience of the ebbs and flows of the tide of public favour, 
who fancies that when reflection brought the real state of the case borne to the 
minds of the people, their temporary misconception of its merits would have 
prevented them from feeling indignant at what had beendone. On the contrary, 
their own share in the error would have exasperated them the more; and made 
them visit with the more unrelenting severity upon the heads of their misleaders, 
the errors that had been committed, and the injustice that had been done. The 
worst evil, however, of the proceeding would have been the bad precedent 
created ; of which evil-disposed persons would assuredly have been ready to 
take advantage, the first moment that the enemies of reform returned to 

power 


of them. Gemperance 


These instances, which we have given of crude and hasty legislation, all | 


ended well, in consequence of the House of Lords having an opportunity to cor- 
rect the errors committed by the Commens. But in a very few cases the error 
was persisted in; and the Lords, on account of the nature of the measure on 
which the mistake had been made, were obliged to submit rather than lose the 
bill. Thus, in a great measure for amending the Poor Laws, a clause was in- 
troduced, professing to have for ite object the securing to all sectaries in work- 
houses, free communication with their religious instructurs. This clause was, 
however, framed with such marvellous inattention to, and ignorance of the sub- 
ject, as to defeat entirely its own purpose, and to exclude all dissenting teachers 
whatever, Catholic and Protestant, and only to admit a very limited number of 
the established clergy. The motive for inserting the clause at all wasa ridicu- 
lous distrust of the Central Board, to whom such extensive powers were con- 
fided ; and it turns oot, that the only chance which sectaries will have of not 
being persecuted by the clause framed to protect them, is to be found in the 
possibility of the Central Board giving a very strained construction to theclause.* 
The Poor Law Bill bas been passed with this piece of absurdity throws into it ; 
and it may safely be pronounced to be the only part of the measure which can- 
not bear the light. 
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) and merits of the reformed House of Commons ; or any thing so favourable! teen; and this is proved to have 
to the Lords’ as to warrant any unlimited confidence in that almost irresponsible tLese important car hoy aa AcyA we ee cai. eemucioonattia by 
body. | the destinies of the nation! We believe, that every true friend ey <> om 
Let us now for a moment advert to the grounds of the charge brought against | and its good Government, and above all, every wellwisher to the Ref renew 
the Parliament and the Ministry for doing too little. We may at once dismiss |iament, will deem the victory gained over these men aimost as inane oo 
| the attack opon the sessiun 1833. Surely none but the most thoughtless or the passing of the bill itself. wet in 
most prejudiced of mortals can seriously maintain that it was not enovgh in one LORD DURHAM. 
session to open the East Indian trade, and reconstruct the fabric of an empire’ The benefits of deliberately preparing the measures brought forw rd 
extending over twenty millions of people—to emancipate the West Indian | submitting them to a calm and full discussion—the insaloviahle risks of —~ 
slaves—to reform the courts of law and equity in the most essential parts—to and precipitate course of legislation, are so self-evident, that the hav oo 
mitigate the criminal code in the points most the subject of controversy—to | been stated, especially of late, without producing the conviction fee 
abolish all, or nearly all, the remaining sinecures—to purify of its most glaring | obtaining an explicit admission of the propositions founded on such c : id _ 
abuses the Irish hierarchy—and to give an entirely new constitution to the! tions. But it has been remarked, that such concessions being, as it om =~ 
whole municipal bodies of Scotland. It may further be observed, that so much| torted by the force of truth operating on those who were vnable to ans a 
having been done in one session, made it not only difficult, but absolutely im-| argument, were always accompanied with some statement, which either bed = 
possible, to effectas much the next; for the work was already done: and, be-| meaning at all, or operated as a retraction of the admission made— ~~ 
sides, men of prudent minds, after making a very great and varied experiment) the correctness of the old distich touching those who are 
in legislation, wil! naturally pause for a season in order to see how the new order | their will.” 
of things work. But there were other seasons for some delay. Can any one| Of this an instance was afforded at the great Nationat Festiva Jate! 
maintain that there would have existed the least ground of complaint, had the | holden in this city in hononr of Earl Grey, and the principles of ] ~~ 
session of 1834 seen the English reformed municipal corporations placed upon \and reforming policy. They who were supposed to be hasty, im aoe 
a footing like that on which the Scotch burghs were put in 1833! Assuredly and unreflecting in their views of improvement, allowed the pe 
not; and yet what prevented this most desirable consummation! Merely the jail that was said by the Earl and the Lord Chancellor in favour +. 
absolute necessity of previous enquiry and deliberation before a measure was {cautious and statesmanlike, but firm and unflinching, course of refo 4 
framed after altering the constitution of nearly four hundred ancient munici- |ing legislation; but they added, “ there must be no compromise an 
palities,—of the most various construction,—endued with the most important |the enemy ‘ —no abandonment of principles—no clipping of measure ee 
privileges,—and holding an immense amount of property by various tenures and |and these phrases were more especially used by Lord Dorham—theach 
on various rights. The commissioners were not urged by the Government to do he only amplified what had been said by others; and, therefore, in we 
their work badly, in order to finish it prematurely ; and it was the part of wise | we now say on the subject, we do not refer particularly to that steady and u 
and of honest men to postpone the proposition of their plan of reform until they | ful friend of reform, and of civil and religious liberty. But let us very res i. 
could clearly see what direction the evils complained of had taken in each in- | fully ask, whether these phrases are any thing more than words and dno -eag 
stance; and what remedy was the most appropriate. | whether they have any definite or sensible meaning—above all, whether they are 
LOSS OF CLOSE BOROUGHS. ters oe when coming from those who, in the same breath, are joining 
But another great measure bad been prepared, and would undoubtedly before | ia toe a ym of agg o oe — question we need 
this time have been adopted, had not an accident intervened. We allude to_ object to what he calls “ qipinndet soul di ra "he cova io eee can 
the new law of Debtor and Creditor, including the abolition of imprisonment | toward a large plan of parliamentary whe. 5.9 Ae prathens pooh h deli rought 
for debt, and the giving full recourse to creditors against all the property of | }.4i4 by hi . uch deliberation, 
their debtors. That a measure of this difficult and complicated kind could | om: Ma arc etree and co carefeliy propered and elaborated, 
only be conducted through the House of Commons by the Attorney-General,— | nara ne emeuiie it ee m0 y ner Pe yer setters» oe J friend had 
the only law officer of the Crown who was conversant with proceedings in courts | the praise due to so great 8 devign--end bo seat adtinas a “ees of 
of common law,—must at once be obvious to every reader. Within @ fort- | another motion npon the question, or said another word regarding refo a. 
night after the beginning of the Session, he was thrown out of Parliament, and | Pouce of Parliament, acceded to Lord John Russell's pl g f rm in either 
only regained a seat (to the lasting honour of our Scottish metropolis, and the | digerent nature, a plan not going a south eatin hed ool a perfectly 
signal discomfiture of the Tory party)—towards the close of the Session. This | ang in which others, in and out of the - aan eae ery na tee a 
alone caused the postponement of the great measure of Law Reform, of which | 4, assuredly as they never weuld have dene ia thet of the sy 
we are speaking ; and, we may add, this alone postponed the Local Courts’ tiames Lord Durham—who even of the select few who ee aod ‘ld ho 
Bill, which after its fate in the Lords the year before, was most judiciously an- | voted* with him in 1817, complains of bim as compromisin wiih the > 
nounced in the Commons by Lord Althorp early in the Session of 1834. For abandoning his principles or clipping his + Ate yg He neve ih . rept 
the accident which, throwing the Attorney-General out of Parliament, obstruct- | 4), honest man—one who really cared for his opinions, and was pet © wine ene 
ed the pongress of Law Reform for a whole year, surely, neither the Govern- | mote the success of the cause he espoused—and who, prizing this coe emma 
ment nor-the Parliament can be held answerable. , Are the Reformers them- | paltry considerations of personal vanity, only desired to see as much, and 4 
selves so entirely free from blame in this respect’ Did they very vigorously | beneficial, reform carried as he could. Again, neither Lord Durham “ 4 
support the Attorney-General at Dudley’ Were the Dissenters all at their | };. colleagues ought to have attended the din ‘ ti 4 pt hay hy 
posts there—the Dissenters, so anxious to abolish imprisonment for debt, and | that dinner ought never to have been given in Seadesat fuk tice @ ph «. 
to mitigate our criminal code? Were those conductors of the press, who make | igo” and « clipping” be a political sin beyond forgivensse—for wes & Sere 
their chief stand upon these very grounds, in no way accessory to his failure? | , measure more ‘‘clipped” than the Reform Act! and when did Gi te Ie ale 
At any rate, were they not, with a marvellous inconsistency, found at ove and | ever do more to change, and changing to pase & Bill! First een aes 
the same moment exulting in his defeat, and crying out for the bills he had | twenty-pound qualification with the r» Gol g as teserted b Lord Tohe Re - 
brought in, and declaring against the Government and the House of Commons | ang the rest of the Sub-Committee esntaliind Awe povened saeaa A. rs wosell 
for delaying measures which he alone could carry through? ... , ., | @ hundred rotten burghs, and created about twice the number! ‘on oo. 
But if such be the reasons why more was not done in the last Session, is it | hanged by the Cabinet s5: tet ebenda, end Raed atest end hen ag 
therefore troe that nothing was done, as the objectors represent? We will ven- | , change howeder; whith: be oe houth tant pecans wet on oetay haG 
ture to assert that the little which is said to have been done, would have immor- | compromise beonnne-t tele :on oe haere ved wen 0 tt fen Penge aie 
talized the memory, not only of any session of the unreformed Parliament, but | what eden of all the changes, in the precisely omnes » freed yore a 
of any whole Parliament. In the first place, an Act was passed entirely re- | measure afterwards underwent, both before it was brought in the second ti "1 
forming the most important and most abused department of the state—the Ex- | and after it came into the Senins of Commons’ . Whe: if ise by os 
chequer—the ancient stronghold of venerable absurdity and antiquated abuse. | ah,,donment of principle h ily se ifiable. did I at ev poem e an 
Many sinecures were abolished ; many working places consolidated ; a large | oe principm, wholly Gaynstitaite, G6 seed Deskem secept the 
; } ng Pp . | Bill, *shorn of its proportions’ by Lord Chandos's amendment, assuredly made to 
saving of expense effected ; and the transaction of business simplified. This | give great landiords a preponderance in the counties! This was of all things 
reform obtained, as it most justly deserved, the unqualified praise of the rigid the most pernicious, and it ional aguinat ovecs principle ‘an saleiaie hy ot 
economists, and especially of Mr. Hume. It was ihe result of ample investi- | founded. Yet Lord Durham and the impatient Reformers gladly accepted the 
ewe and justice demands that we give to Sir James Graham, then in the measure, thus miserably injured, rather than have no Bill at all. But a vote of 
Jabinet, the chief share of the praise belonging to this important reform. The ian Mune at Cemmene te ‘oe ll 9a ad this ol : Wh 
| Lord Chancellor’- Bill for establishing a Grand Central Court of Criminal Ju- | ten of the hind conde th oy . : -" “abich I wf yk gees h ot com- 
risdiction, was also passed into a law, and is now about to be carried into execu- Lord Techath am active po wa me ti w he - et of mrtg my r e head, and 
tion. This important measure erects a court of criminal justice in London, ' wants of all the Senphiate. end the = = o- “sn cma in freemen—the 
composed of al! the judges, and having jurisdiction over nearly two millions of rustion of every sort ? Ti ™" h ‘ ed me ye ; Bill d 6 gr gon 
people, including those of the whole metropolis. It puts an end to the jurisdic- Hoe 1s tee pres : wa ee a gen . . the Bill dering the recess, 
tion of magistrates at sessions within that space, and in as far as regards all of- aad a lib atin so i is ge temas ‘ ae me. period given for reflection 
fences of any importance, and points of any difficulty. It not only establishes Bill “We v whit T sng mntg Pp lens y to conciliate the adversaries of the 
a most valuable tribunal, sitting once a-month, for the most important portion of ‘ Ps Se ee Parag vor Lord Durham, to suggest, tha is 
| was as plain an act of ‘clipping’’—as distinct a *‘compromise”—as any man 


the kingdom, but it begins a plan of improvement which, it is devoutly to be | fi ‘ : - ; ‘ ‘ 
hoped, may be extended over the whole country; and which the passing of a | the d wi whaper Mansell ; and that it was a clipping and a compromise made with 
Local Courts Bill will render of easy extension. But the great measure of the | the Costgn Of Ging Sut Chemin; one tint advantage was talon Of Crlay—ol 
Session was the Poor Law Bill; and surely if any plan of legislation ever de- | oppenunny 6 deliberate—procieely is the wag — which Lord Durbam nt 04 
manded the deepest regard frem all rational men, this is that plan. Had neither ee vehemently pectesta. Then whg did hie Lordship submit to thiet Why did 
he prefer the Bill thus “ clipped” to no reform at all? Because he was a man 


Ministry nor Parliament ever made any other attempt to improve the condition f 2 i ; 
of their fellow-creature—this would have earned for the present Ministry and CF sone, s practien) statesman, & sincere vefermer. But then, bas he any right 
to deny the same titles to others who recommend, it may be, a like course’ 


the present Parliament a claim to the everlasting gratitude of the country. We Obeseve, Be ene, on the evencien alladed ta, had eald d about “ae 
are not, of course, now about to enter into its merits. The whole subject has to gain ‘enar Ma Pi ait thet wee urged wae wey oteliens v Pam areas. 

long been before the public; and among reflecting men, who have made them- , nt r rks o oe, 
selves masters of it both in principle and detail, there is but one opinion upon ae cageny ry whew Seen: gegen pit opel sehen eonstliie 
| its nature and tendency ; but we may remark, that even the most decided ad- being done, chose to read a lecture against “clipping,” onl. ‘Ghiey tlh. cechat 
versaries of the Government have done them ample justice upon this matter. mabing veo of the the teben for digesting an pa el ~ prose . pm > 
pi Tinee apes tl aetna Chaat nda pest — hike acceptable to such a number of persons as may wiles to carry it through Parlia- 
; . / ment ; and this he did without reflecting that he used the time give 1831 forde- 
questions of public interest, always 18 his guide, when the urgent necessity of pro- liberation, to change the measure in = of its most ccm pane wel the hope 
viding eo . ohia oie oe to the state, overpowering all other considera- (a vain one it proved) of conciliating the enemies of Reform! Nay he urged 

t . t th j —_ é : ‘ i: “ 

| yew 4 er i 4 a anaes o colates “cishoanertniaae seeder this topic, and fulminated his anathemas against all compromise,—that is, if he 
| countered, and successfully handled, for the first time, by the present Govern- meg hog | yornayet = yh pn he — — a ae aes r — 
} all all y ve a right to,—at a festival giv - 


|} ment. In troth, there never yet was a question upon which any Ministers had : , : : 
| a more difficult duty to perform. The popular opinion was likely to be against pressly in honour of the Reform Bill. and its chief author, Lord Grey; this 
- bill, having been the result of a compromise. and being notorious!y framed, as 


them ; all the topics most captivati to th bli ind,— t - | 
ee P ang We Se Pees ale —vemanny & een introduced in 1831, upon the very principle so loudly decried by his Lordship, of 


sidered, liberty ill understeod, charity perversely contemplated, the supposed , . , 
rights of the poor, the dislike of harsh and apparently unfeeling discipline, the taking what you can get, when you may not have ~ what ron like. We might 
urge the same argument from other changes in the Bill—all in the like direction 


aversion to change in long established usages—all conspired to alienate t : 

} community fem the poring of this ete measure, ype one of whieh —that is, contrary to its fundamental principles, and operating unfavourably to 

| without any exception, outwardly wore a forbidding aspect. The natural mis- popular rights—as, for example, the restriction of votes in burghs to those wh 
rates are paid up, and the requiring in counties a small fee to be paid on regis- 


conceptions to which it gave rise—the natural leaning of ignorance against it— ; : " : pe 
were powerfully seconded by the almost united effurts of the London press to tration—both of which alterations were manifestly of a most mischievous 4 
dency to the franchise, and both submitted to for the purpose of reconciling ad- 


excite the people, and raise an uncompromising opposition to it. There is not — ?. . 
upon record any instance of a measure which the public Press has made more ‘°'S*"€S- Why did Lord Durham, and other sincere reformers, accept a mes- 


indefatigable effurts to blacken, from its first proposal, down to the day when ‘UT 8°“ clipped "—nay, 80 miserably mangled and cut to pieces! Why, - 
the bill received the Royal assent. Nor must we omit to mention the power- that they had the sense to look at the prodigious good they gained by it, and not 
ful ally which the newspapers had on this memorable occasion, in the direct per- like silly, wayward, spoilt, children, to rejeet it because they had been crossed 
sonal interests of most of the parish vestries in and near the metropolis; and  ‘ 8°™* particulars. But yet the very same men have the assurance, and, at * 
whose influence, and patronage, and jobs, the bill at one blow destroyed. Against dinner given in honour of those who so mangled the Reform Bill, and so suffered 
all this host of interest, and ignorance, and prejudice, and false feeling, and it to be mangled, and given in their honour, expressly because they agreed to lt 
loud clamour, the Government manfully persevered to do its duty, and the bill and gladly accepted it as mangled—the assurance to profess that, whatever 
was carried triumphantly through all its stages, by a Parliament superior to all others may do, they, they forsooth, are far too uncompromising gentlefolks ever 10 


evincing 
“convinced against 











suffer any ‘‘ clipping’ whatever; or to abate one single jot of their claims for 














meaner considerations, and determined to save the community, whose affairs 
were intrusted to its care. Never was there a more signal victory gained by 
of Parliament, we desire to be understood as speaking with the most perfect | Te®*0n over clamour, and by the deliberative wisdom of a great senate, over the 
respect, and indeed the most affectionate veneration of the present House of | PUry efforts of factious men addressing the passions of the multitude. If any 
Commons. There is no panegyric that has been pronounced upon that illos- | an before questioned the capacity of the Reformed Parliament to administer 
trious body in which we do not entirely and cheerfully agree. But while men | the nation’s affairs—if any man doubted the power of that great body to with- 
are “lower than the angels,” it will inevitably happen, that a very numerous | **4%d popular clamour—if any man suspected that it was dangerous to give the 
assembly of persons representing others, and representing large bodies of con- body of the people a more direct share in the choice of those who were to rule 
stituents, will be more liable to commit errors of oversight and impatiente, than | ‘he affairs of the State—the history of this bill at once and for ever dispelled 
a much smaller assembly of men, who, being accountable to no one, and only | #!! such doubts, and demonstrated that the country might always safely confide 


In the remarks which we have made upon these proceedings in the Houses 


the purpose of obtaining their object, or to accept one half-farthing in the pound 
less than the fol! amount of all theirdemands! They look down from this ele- 
vation of pure, rigorous, unbending principle, on which they are pleased to plant 
themselves, with an amazing self-complacency, upon the rational, practical, and 
consistent men, who have disdained to commit no such vagaries; thanking 
God that they are not as others are—clippere—compromisers—men of expe- 
diency ! 

Having been drawn into a consideration of some proceedings at the Edinburgh 
Festival, we are naturally led to say one word upon the marvellous display pre- 
sented by that great celebration of the universal esteem in which the principles 








controlled by public opinion, are better fitted to discharge the functions of a de. 1 representatives thus chosen and thus endowed. 


liberative and correcting tribunal. This is the especial office of the Upper 
House ; and for this its place is assigned it in our mixed constitution The 
vast mass of business crowding upon the attention of the Lower Hous, is of 
itself a reason why revision elsewhere js necessary to prevent fatal errors, and 
to protect the character of the whole legislature. Hut independent of this cir- 
cumstance, the two others to which we have alloded are sufficient to explain 
the errors of the one body, and show the uses of the other :—we mean the cir- 
cumstances of one body being much more numerous than the other; and being 





& representation of bodies of constituents, still less adapted to perform 
deliberative functions. It wovld, therefore, be a most false and illogical 
c c t +. - 

onclusion from our statements to infer any thing prejudicial to the character 

* A respectable Catholic, of apparently very moder understanding, has, in the 
nowepa ders, claimed the merit of devising this clatse : an i, with an absurdity wholly 
ummatched, he complains of the Lord Chancellor for havu g duscovered us dangerous 
tendency towards the sectaries. H we ma Gries bas , ; 

. x SAYS HO IVt@NRd vo a ’ uid hay ul Uper 

this blot, or tried to protect them ' . 


' 


JOURN of reforming and liberal policy, and the conduct of the present ministry, were 
URNALISM. held by the people of Scotland. The whole progress of the Lord Chancellor 
It is a remarkable fact, that after the united and daily efforts of the news- | and of Lord Grey through various parts of the country, indeed in every direction, 
papers, arrogating to themselvee the right to speak in the name of the public.— | bore ample testimony to the same fact—the Tories, of a truth have ceased to 
efforts made with unscrupulous zeal and bitterness, with no inconsiderable reign! They can no longer deny that the public voice is with their liberal ad- 
talent, and with a presumption exceeding all bounds,—only nineteen members | versaries, and that it must be a strong arm, indeed the sword, which could g> 
of a popular House of Commons could be found to vote against the bill, in a | vern Scotland undera Tory ministry. A great people will not be ruled by prin- 
division of between four and five hundred! The violence of those papers— | ciples and by a party which it abhors. When we speak of Tories,—we use the 
their arrogance, their unseemly dictation, accompanied by the notorious cha- | name for shortness, and to express the ultra principles of that party, which ac- 
racter of some of them for being devoid of all principle, and only bent upon knowledges the Cumberlands, and Kenyons, and Rodens, for its heads. We are 
pandering to the feelings and appetites of the community, which they affected far, indeed, from holding that the liberal Tories and their views, are in the same 


to lead. — doubt contrit d largele ir sional co ? 
) MaSy==8 z foubt contributed largely to their signal failure upon the present | disrepute among us. On the contrary, though the season may not yet have 
ccas - n oritis vu questi nable, that the in lignation and d sgust felt towards come, and though it has been put off by the bad policy of some impatien 
em by the House of Commons materially diminished the minority against the spirits, whom the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel cannot controt, we 
nany members who felt disposed to vote against the new measure, being 
; Cetermined at any rate not to give any countenance to those journalists h -—* i tof th 
ana : c » those journalist Their * Bran accident, Lor Durham and ther friends were swt out of he Drvisron, 


y th es onieaed o aainnl f £n » ten - ¢ j - 
| s have t iced a minority Of Ofty, or thereabouts, to one of nine- and all of us recollect the base and false imputation founced on this occurrence 
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a . — 
> | 
not think it out of the question that there may arrive the day when, f a strong govern- | 
ois ena tin a: fren anarchy on the one hand, or Orange dominaheon on the 
other, some fayour may be shown to the better parts of the present opposition, 


whom great practical good has in former times flowed to the policy of the state. | the 


—_— 
CAPTAIN BACK. 
From the London Morning Herald of Oct. 24. 

Letters from Captain Back were received on Wednesday morning at the of- 
ace of the Royal Geographical Society, the latest being the 29th of April last, 
when the intelligence had just reached him of Captain Ross's return. 

The contents are of a mixed character. He and his party were all well, with 
the exception of Augustus, the Esquimaux interpreter, who had accompanied 
Sir John Franklin in both his journeys, and was now despatched by the Hod- 
son’s Bay Company to join this third enterprize, but perished by the way. The 


winter had, indeed, been extraordinary severe. ‘* We have had,” says Cap- | 
Even the ani- | 
mals have fled from us, as it were by instinct, and many, very many of the un- | 
happy natives have fallen victims to famine in situations the most revolting to 


tain Back, ‘‘amost distressing winter in unbroken repose 


human nature. The fish also, on which I in some measure relied, left us; in 
places in which we were told never before failed, we have not caught a fish; 
during the whole season a living creature bas not been seen, except on one oc- 
casion a raven which in wheeling over the house startled me with his croak, 80 
uniform was the silence around us. I ran out, but when it saw me it screamed, 
and again made off to the Western Mountains, in the dark shade of which it 
was speedily lost. My party has been thus much dispersed in quest of food; 
and every messenger has brought me tidings of their encountering severe priva- 
tions. Mr. M‘Leod (an agent of the Hudson's Bay Company, attached to the 
party), and his family, are at this moment somewhere on the Lake, fishing ; and 
you may imagine what it costs me to see them also exposed to the rigours of 


this severest of all winters, for the mean of three thermometers has been far | 


below the lowest we ever sustained in our former expeditions. After this narra- 
tive you may believe that, in spite of all my care and economy, some part of the 
provision laid up for our voyage has been necessarily consumed. ‘ihe most ex- 
perienced man in the country could not have forseen this; nor was there any 
possibility of avoiding it. My anxiety is immeasurable on account of it, but I still 


hope that the Indians may be enabled to procure us dry fvod, or, in short, some- | 


thing that may afford sustenance, so that the fondest wishes of my heart may 
not be frustrated. Of that, however, in one sense there is no danger; for come 
the worst, I can always reduce my men and go in our boat. Do not, therefore, 
let this affect you, for I feel confident of overcoming it. Another msfortune is, 
that, pinched as we were for provisions, we must draw our boats and luggage 
almost 100 miles over rock and ice before we can reach open water. This we 
have ascertained through the winter; but never mind, this also shall be done ; 
and it will be a new feature in discovery. In our former expeditions we had 
none of these tremendous obstructions to contend with, though we had to take 
our bark canoes some distance on sledges. But I have a perfect confidence in 
my men, and they, good fellows, think I cannot err.’’ &c. 

The above was written before the arrival of the express announcing Captain 
Ross's return ; and, pressed for time, only a few lines are added subsequent to 


that event. They are, however, so characteristic of the gallant writer, that they | 


ought not to be omitted :— 
* April 25, 1834. 

“‘T have this momeut received your despatch, with an account of Ross's re- 
turn. Iam all gratitude and happiness. My heart is too full to write; but I 
shal! pay attention toall that is recommended to me, of this I assure the com- 
mittee. What a triumph is this return of Ross's to us all, who ‘hoped against 
hope.’ And what do the croakers say? Will they acknowledge the lesson af- 
forded by it of the power of stubborn perseverance !” &c. 

From a private letter it may be interesting to some to add also the following 
scraps :— 

“« My day is chiefly spent thus: before breakfast I read a portion of Scripture, 
and afterwards attend to my observations, study, draw, (I have plenty of pencil 


sketches,) work up my survey, take notes, &c. At the same time I keep my eye | 


on whatever duty is going on: have our evening school twice a week, and 
read the service in French and English every Sunday. My guitar is cracked, 
and jars abominably; but you will not be surprised at this when I add that I 
have been obliged to grease my hands daily to prevent their cracking also, for 
such is the dryness of the atmosphere that nothing can stand it.” 


—>— 
MONTREAL—GREAT PUBLIC MEETING. 


The following were the Resolutions passed :— 

Moved by Mr. John Torrance, seconded by Mr. Adam Perrie, That firmly attached 
to the principles of civil and religious liberty ; and cherishing above all! price a free 
exercise of the elective franchise, we cannot too strongly reprobate the conduct of the 
‘Town Council, and the means by them adopted to control the Election for the West 
Ward of this city. 

Moved by Mr. T. A. Begly, seconded by Mr. Chas. Mittleberger, That we have 


seen with indignation a large body of men, many of them of infamous character, and | 


all of them devoted partizans of Messrs. Papineau and Nelson, illegally constituted 
nto a night-wateh, under the sanction of the Town Council, and using their pretended 
authority to intimidate Electors in the opposite interest; to attack and mal-treat 
peaceable citizens ; and latterly,to break into dwelling houses, destroy property, and 
endanger the lives of his Majesty’s subjects, thus rendering the law itself the instru- 
ment of its own violation. 

Moved by Mr. Walsh, seconded by Mr. Henry Corse, That the bitter and un- 
ceasing animosity which has been displayed towards persons of British and Irish origin, 
and the unprincipled attempts which have been made to injure and oppress them, as 
exemplified more particularly in the proceedings of the Town Council, afford 
sufficient evidence of the tyranny which would be practised, should the British 
Government make the further concessions demanded by a majority of the late House 
of Assembly. 

Moved by Mr. Thos. Philips, seconded by Mr. C. D. Day, That the nominal 
majority of Messrs. Papineau and Nelson, is to be ascribed solely to the gross par- 
tiality of the Returning Officer, in rejecting legal votes, in accepting those that were 
illegal, in repeatedly adjourning the poll without the requisite consent of all the Candi- 
dates, and in prematurely closing it without notice, and cannot form the slightest 
justification of that functionary’s illegal return. 

Moved by Mr. Andrew Doyle, seconded by Mr. James Holmes, That uncertain 


of the intensions of his Majesty’s Government, and impressed with a deep conviction | tions, we hold, are fully established by the speeches of Lords Brougham and 


of imminent danger, we feel it an imperative duty to declare that we wil! not submit 
to the domination of a party adverse to Emigration, to Commerce, to Internal Im- 


provements, and to all those interests which may be regarded as British ; but re!ying | Coincidence of opinion, between Lord Brougham and the Duke of Wellington in 
on the justice of our cause, conscious from recent experience of our own strength, | the House of Peers, at the close of the last session of Parliament—the numerous 


and mindful of the fame of our fathers, we will resist to the uttermos: all attempts to 
place us under the yoke of a party, which we firmly believe is bent on our destruction. 
Moved by Mr. George Auidjo, seconded by Mr. Robert Howard, That the thanks 


of this meeting are justly due to that portion of our Canadian fellow-citizens, who, 


unswayed by party prejudices or national! antipatties, have united their efforts with 
ours in a successful resistance to a party actuated by feelings hostile to the best in- 
terests of the Province. 

Moved by Mr. John Fisher, seconded by Mr. John Glennon, That a Committee 


of twenty-four persons be named to correspond with our fellow countrymen of Bri- | beaded respectively by the Lord Chancellor and the Earl of Dorham. The Cabi- 


ush and Irish descent in both Canadas, exhorting them to be prepared to act in con- 
cert with us as circumstances may require: and that the Committee consist of the 


following gentlemen :—Messrs. John Molson, Jr., Joshua Bell, Torrance, Gerrard, 


Doyle, Mittleberger, M‘Grath, Auldjo, Ferrie, John Fisher, Bellingham, Howard, 
Redpath, J. P. Sexton, W. Logan, Stanley Bagg, Grant, Phillips, Corse, E. Mait- 
and, Glennon, James Homes, Mitchell Smith, Begly. 


Moved by Mr. Sydney Bellingham, seconded by Mr. M‘Grath, That the forma- 
uon of Local Unions be recommended, and that the organization of a Central Union 


Arkansas Territory, the north part of Mississippi, the middle of Alabama and | boroughs, this would be one of the inevitable consequences ! 


Georgia, and the south part of South-Carolina. 

Among the cities and towns in the line of the dark shadow, at al! of which 

eclipse will be roTat, are Little Rock, in Arkansas; Tuscaloosa, Alb. ; 

Milledgeville, Augusta; and Savannah, Geo. ; Beaufort and Charleston, S. C. 
TIMES OF THE BOLIPSE. 
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But they were 


deaf to the voice of experience, and are now eating the fruits of their infatua- 
tion. No wonder Lord Brougham is becoming a Conservative 


The Elections at Montreal, and in other parts of Canada, have been attended 


The Penumbra frst touches the earth at lIh. 47m. A. M. (mean or clock | with much violence, and at William Henry, with the loss of one person's life 


time at New York), in long. 141° 2’ W. of Greenwich, lat. 43¢ 53’ N, 


Such violence is much to be regretted ; for apart from its bad moral and political 


‘The Umbra first touches the earth, at 1h. Sm. P. M., long. 133° 50° W. of | consequences, it brings discredit on the use of the elective franchise itself, 


Greenwich, lat. 62° 50'N : 


The dark shadow covers the whole earth, at 37 minutes past 1 P. M., New- 
York clock time. 


The poll for the West Ward of Montreal was improperly and illegally closed, 


as it appears to us, by the Returning officer, who put forth the following procia- 


| The dark shadow lest touches the earth (long. 49° 39’ W. of Greenwich, lat. mation, while several persons stood ready to give in their votes -— 


, 39° 39° N.,) at 56 minutes past 2 P. M. : 
The partial shadow last touches the earth, long. 57° 26 W. lat. 17° 27 N.) 
at 15 minutes past 4 P. M. 
At New York. 


The Elipse begins at ih. Sm. 268. P.M. 
Greatest Obscuration, 2h. 27m, 47s. 
Apparent Conjunction, 2h. 28m. 30s. 
The Eclipse ends, Sh. 42m. 19s. 
Duration, 2h. 35m. 53s. 


PHASES OF THE SUN. 
| Total Occultation. The sun will be totally eclipsed, at all the places along 
the Line of Central Eclipse. 

At Beaufort, the ¢otal darkness will continue a minute and three quarters, at 
| Charleston, a minute and a quarter; at Savannah, a minute and a half; and at 
| Tuscaloosa, nearly two minutes. 

Partial Occuliation. Ifa parallel line be drawn, six degrees of latitude N. of 

the Central Eclipse, it will pass over all those places, where one-tenth part of 
| the sun’s disc will not be hidden from view. In Astronomical language, there 
| will be eclipsed eleven digits on the sun's southern limb. If another paralle! be 
drawn, two degrees still farther north, it will pass near our city, and show those 
| places, where the extent of the eclipse will be somewhat more than fen and a 
half digits 

At New York, we are about eight degrees N. of the Line of Central Eclipse, 
and the digits eclipsed, in our latitude, will be 10.6. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The Planet Venus. This planet, at the time of the eclipse will be at one of 
| her nearest approaches to the Earth ; and will probably be visible, at New York, 
| during the time of the sun's greatest obscuration, at about 28 min. past 2 o'clock. 

Her place will be E. S. E. of the sun, and her declination about 26 degrees. 

The Thermometer, exposed to the sun will exhibit remarkable changes. A 
great depression will probably be visible, during the time of the greatest obscu- 
ration. 

The Lens will be deprived of its power to concentrate the sun's rays to a 

burning focus. 

Loss of day-light. The sun’s rays being refracted by the Earth's atmosphere, 
| there will be mach less loss of light than may be generally expected 
Effects on Inferior Animals. ‘These are often very remarkable, and have at- 
| tracted the special notice of Naturalists. 

Influence on Winds and Tides. This also, particularly where the eclipse will 
be total, merits observation. 

Length of the Moon's Shadow. The moon, being in perigee, or at one of her 
nearest approaches to the Earth, her shadow will not be so long as it would be 
under different circumstances. Yet it will extend about two hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand miles. 

Eye-Glasses. A piece of common window-glass, blackened by the smoke of 
alamp or candle, is perhaps the safest and best protection for the eye. The 
| darkest glasses of a sextant, however, may be used with advantage.—Courier & 
| Enquirer. 








Died, at Rochester, N. Y. on the 19th inst., after a short illness, William C ald- 
| well, aged 31 years, of the firm of Joann Caldwell & Sons, of the said place. 


PEE AL BLOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1834 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 6 a 64 per cent. prem, 








By the Roscoe, from Liverpool, we have received our London files to the 
| 24th of October. The political intelligence from the continent of Europe 
| remains unchanged, and therefore affords us nothing worthy of comment. 

STATE OF PARTIES IN ENGLAND. 

We earnestly beg attention to the article we have this day extracted from 
the last number of the Edinburgh Review. The article is not only important 
in its subject matter, and the views of the policy of the Government it de- 
velopes—of which Government the Edinburgh Review may be considered ae 
| one of its principal organs—but also on account of the writer of the article, 
| who is no less a person than the Lord Chancellor himself. We strongly re- 
commend our readers to peruse it attentively before they proceed to estimate 
the value of any remarks we may think proper to make thereon. 

The foliowing positious we wish to be taken for granted :—l1st. ‘The encreas- 
ing power and influence of the Lord Chancellor in all the late changes of the 
Whig Ministry. 2. The encreasing discontent and liberalism of Lord Dar- 
ham, who may now be deemed the aristocratical leader of the Radical party. 
3. The Conservative tone assumed of late by Lord Brougham. 4. The good 
understanding and personal courtesies, which have latterly sprung up between 
his Lordship and the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. These posi- 





Durham, at the Edinburgh and other Dinners—by the personal civilities and 


attacks on the Lord Chancellor by the Times and other radical papers, and 
lastly, by the article in the Edinburgh Review referied to. 
| From these premises we think it may easily be inferred that parties in Eng- 
| land are beginning to assume a new form ; we think that the germs of a division 
| in the Whig ranks is clearly perceptible, and that the two sub-divisions will be 





net, as at present constituted, is weak, and it is uncertain how long Lord Mel- 
bourne may remain at its head ; but whether he remains its nominal chief or not, 
Lord Brougham, who has repeatedly declared that he has no intention of re- 
signing office, must be the active principle—the primum mobile of the govern- 
ment. His native ambition, talent, and extraordinary capacity for business, 
will never allow him, in the absence of Earl Grey, to stand secend to any one. 


be carried into effect as speedily as possible, by a general meeting of Local Deputies, 

Moved by Mr. Joshua Bell, seconded by Mr. William Logan, That his Excellen- 
cy the Governor in Chief be respectfully requested to investigate the allegations of 
the second and fourth Resolutions ; and if satisfied as to their truth, to issue a new 


With this view of the case, and in the belief that Lord Brougham will remain 
the potent spirit of the Cabinet, it is most gratifying to every lover of the Con- 


Writ for the Election of two members for the West Ward of this city. 


Moved by Mr. Redpath, seconded by Mr. Rossiter, That a copy of the foregoing 


Resolutions, signed by the President and Secretary, on behalf of this Meeting, be 


onveyed to his Excellency the Governor in Chief, praying that he would be pleased | lation. The government of England, to be preserved, must bold fast to certain 


‘o transmit the same to his Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
——. 
GREAT ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 
Sunday, P. M. Nov. 30, 1834. 


A REMARKABLE interposition of the Moon between the Eartu and the Sun, 
will take place on this day, and cause an eclipse, particularly interesting to the 


inhabitants of the United States. 


It will be total ; it will be visible throughout our country ; and it calls for the | mast be few. A radical lord is a radical fool—but his example and influence 


stitution, to learn that his Lordship, after carrying such reforms as he deems 
indispensable, will stand by that Constitution and preserve it from further muti- 


| conservative principles; this has been admitted as plainly as language can 
| make it by Earl Grey, Mr. Stanley, and by Lord Brougham, on various 
| occasions. During the next session of Parliament we shall, then, in ali pro- 
| bability, see Lord Durham leading a wew opposition to the government, de- 
manding fresh concessions ; and Lord Brougham resisting them. In the Peers 
the opposition of Lord Durham cannot be of much avail, for there his followers 


1 PROCLAMATION. 
* It being impossible to continue the election of the West Ward of the city 


of Montreal, with security to myself, or the citizens electors, I think a my duty 


to terminate the election, and [ do proclaim duly elected to represent, in Pro- 
vincial Parliament, the W-2t Ward of the city of Montreal, the citizen Louis 
Papineau and Robert Neison, as having the majority of votes, as it appears by 
the Pol! Book of the West Ward of the city of Montreal. 

(Signed) “ Cuartes Anpre Lusianan, Returning officer.” 
Now, the language of Mr. Lusignan is not very conclusive or convincing. 
He says that he cannot continue the election with safety to himself and his 
fellow citizens, and therefore closes the poll, and declares Messrs. Papineau and 
Nelson duly elected! If the assertion be trve, that the election could not be 
continued without danger to the lives of bis fellow citizens, and if it was 
clear also, that maay persons were ready to vote, (and which is not doubted), 
his business was to dé@clare that no election had taken place. Jt is not for us to 
say that Mr. Lusignan was actuated by corrupt motives, nor do we by any means 
assert that he violated his duty and his oath, but we do say, that the premature 
closure of the poll, and his declaration in favour of Messrs. Papineau and Nel- 
son, of whose party he isa supporter, Constitutes a case of vehement suspicion, 
and renders him, in our humble opinion, totally disqualitied for the office he now 
holds, and so much abuses. It must bring upon him censures and imputations, 
which no man of feeling can receive without a blush. 
But it is not the Returning Officer alone who is charged with mal-administra 
tion of duty in office. We find that even the Watch and City Police are more 
than suspected of partiality. The greater part of the Corporate officers of 
Montreal are Frenchmen, or persons deeply imbued with the prejudices of the 
French Canadians, and their hatred towards the British part of the population ; 
and to such an extent have their partialities been carried, that their opponents 
have called a public meeting on the occasion. This meeting took place on the 
20th instant, and consited of the most distinguished citizens and eminent mer- 
chants of the city. The speeches made on the occasion were couched in lan- 
guage of indignant reprobation on the one hand, and ardent patriotism on the 
other ; and the discussion ended in the adoption of a string of Resolutions, ex 
pressive of their outraged feelings. These Resolutions we have inserted else 
where, and to them we refer our readers. 
It seems almost impossible to doubt that some crisis is not approach 
ing in Lower Canada—that some effort is not on the eve of being mate 
to dispute, and perhaps, usurp the authority of the parent state—and we 
therefore agree with the authors of the Resolutions, that the moment has ar- 
rived when all who wish to preserve British connexion, and the benign influence 
of British laws and institutions, should stand forward and rally around the 
venerable fabric of the Constitution of England, which is now threatened by 
men who know not its excellence. We, therefore, approve of the fervent ap- 
peal made in these Resolutions to British feeling, and trust it will be responded 
to accordingly. 
The last accounts from England announce the death of the Earl of Derby, 
who died at his seat at Knowsley, on the 2lst October. He is succeeded by his 
son, Lord Starley, and Mr. Stanley, formerly in this country, and latterly Secre 
tary for the Colonies, will become Lord Stanley. 
The Festival of St. Andrew, the patron saint of Scotland, will be celebrated 
at the City Hotel on Monday. Dinner will be on the table at five o'clock. 

The pressure of political matter obliges us to be brief in our theatrical notices. 
We must, then, state summarily, that Miss Phillips and Mr. Wailack have re- 
turned from Boston, and made their re-appearance at the Park every night during 
the week, in the course of which Miss P. has performed * Julia,’ * Belvidera,”’ 
* Mre. Beverly,” and * Mariana” in Mr. Knowles’s play of the Wife. These 
respective performers have given unmingled satisfaction, and delighted the au- 
dieuce with their truth, chasteness, and beauty, and proved to us that they are of 
the correct school. Mr. Wallack took his benefit last night, and will, we regret 
to say, depart for England in the packet on Monday. An excellent house re 
warded the efforts of this highly accomplished actor. The public evidently part 
with him with regret. 

A new piece, the Wizard Skiff, written in England expressly for Mademei- 
selle Celeste, bas been produced at the Bowery this week. Its principal charac- 
ter, the Tongueless Pirate Boy, is admirably adapted to the powers of this lady, 
and exhibits her melo-dramatic talent to great perfection. She played it in 
England and France not less than five hundred times, a pretty substantial proof 
of its excellence. ‘Ihe houses are remarkably good, and the popularity of the 
lady is, and most deservedly so, unbounded. 

Rossini’s beautiful opera, * Eduardo e Christina,” has been produced at the 
Italian Opera-house this week, and performed with success. Miss Julia Wheat- 
ley made her debut in the character of Eduardo, which she sustained with con- 
siderable eflect. She has a clear, sweet, contralto voice, and will, without doubt, 
become a favourite. She is young, and of course without experience ; but, 
nevertheless, she displays the rudiments of much talent, and we consider her 
delnit a decided\y successfal one. She is a very interesting person, and has the 
strongest claims on the favour and indulgence of the New York public. Fanti 
and Fabj have greatly distinguished themselves in the new piece, and upon the 
whole the ltalian Opera may be considered as prospering. 


THE ORATORIO. 

The New York Sacred Music Society produced on Wednesday last, the new 
Oratorio, called the “ Judgment of Solomon.” Music selected and arranged 
from Handel's Italian Operas, by F. H. F. Berkeley : poetry written and adapted 
by T. H. Reynoldson. We quote with much pleasure the preface of the books, 
published by the Directors of the Society, as a specimen of good taste, and as 
most explanatory of the compositions in question :— 

“ The Oratorio of the Judgment of Solomon consists entirely of selections 
from Handel's Italian Operas. They have never yet, it is believed, been heard 
in this country ; and the ever-changing but all powerful influence of fashion, has, 
without a hearing, for the last eighty years, discarded them as * most probably 
very good—but certainly very old ,’ and therefore in the same jon very 
unentertaining. To the honour of some of the highest of the nobility of Great 
Britain, however, the taste for these splendid compositions has not been suffered 
to become totally extinct. Selections from Theseus, Rinaldo, Berenice, Agrippina, 
Giulio Cesare, and others of Handel's Operas, are frequently to be heard at the 
first houses in London; aud in the present Oratorio, will be found a Duet and 
Chorus which are occasionally given at the celebrated Ancient Concert Rooms. 
There as bere, however, to the public generally, this writer's noble dramatic 
compositions are ‘a sealed book :’ a few leaves of it are this evening to be 
opened ; aod the Directors of this Institution feel confident that they can im- 
part no greater pleasure to ali lovers of sterling music—confer no weightier 
obligation onthe discerning professor—contribute no way more effectually to the 
advancement of the science—do no higher honour to the Sacred Music Society 








nore marked attention, as the moon's shadmw will not again fall on any %- | out of the house may be great; in this respect it is perhaps fortunate that this 


habited part of the United States, for the long space of five-and-thirty years 


On this occasion the shadow will pass over the whole length of our continent, 


from N. W. toS. E. 
PATH OF THE ECLIPSE. 


The Penumera, (that is, the Moon's partial shadow, where only a part of the | may influence. It is not, then, too much to say, that the Conservative Whigs, 
Son's rays are intercepted) will fast touch the carth, at a point in the Pacific 
ocean, between the 40th and 50th degrees of north latitude, on the S. W. of 


Nootka Sound. 


The Umera, or Moon's dark shadow, will move in the LIne oF CENTRAL 
*cLipse, along which the sun will be totally concealed by the Moon. The line 


may be seen on a map, by uniting with a pencil mark the following points. 


Long.* 133° 50’ Lat. 62° 50’N. Long.* 87° 43’ Lat. 33° 16'N 
118 10 52 31 83 31 32 25 
109 36 45 56 78 46 32. C6 
104 «4 41 5l 72 51 32 32 
99 34 38 48 63 57 4 32 
95 31 36 «27 49 39 39 39 
91 39 34 «(37 

* West of Greenwich. 
us line, forming a dark of about one bundred miles withm, will pas 
rough the Russiar sessions on our N. W. coast. and 


en throug! the 


| fiery Peer is where he is. In all cases where Lord Brougham thinks proper to 


Wellington, and such others of the moderate Tories as his Grace's example 


luti onary party does not in the meantime overthrow every thing. 
There are other parts of the article worthy attention :—The remarks 


| resist dangerous innovation, he will receive the support of the Duke of 


supported by the Duke and his friends, will ultimately become the Tory party, | 
and that the Radicals and ultra Whigs will assume the fonctions of the former | ¢ God of Jacob,” and « beatiful pastoral duet, sung by thet lady and Mrs. 
Whig party, when the gennine Tories were in power. To this state of thing® | Franklin, in which the two voices blended harmoniously. Mr. Reynoldsen had 
we have no objection, and the sooner it arrives the better, provided the revo- | two bass songs, the latter of which, followed by a chorus, with a running power- 





of New-York, than in thus being the first to rescue a whole coronet of this great 
master’s gems from the oblivion to which ignorance or caprice have too long 
consigned them.” 4 
The undertaking was attended with complete suceess. ‘The Overtore (Giulio 
Cesare) was majestic, and admirably played ; the chorusses were grand and impres- 
sive; the band, consisting of the élite of the Italian and Park Orchentras, was 
led most admirably by Mr. Sage, to whose attention the perfection of the choral 
department must also be attributed We have scareely space to enter into de- 
tail, but we were particularly struck with Mrs. Austin’s first aria, ““ Hear thow, 


| 





| fal base, was 4 most splendid and effective composition. The second act con- 


on | *isted of selections from Gardiner's compiled Oratorio of Judah, the chorusses 


of which are very excellent, and were executed with uncommon precision. Mr. 


Journalism receive ovr hearty approval; the strictures on my Lord Durham Sheppard sang a song, by an Italian composer, accompanied by Cioffi with his 


his election for Dudley, was kept out of Parliament during nearly the whole 


have caused him to address @ letter to the publisher—and not the least edifying well-known ability on the trombone. Mrs. Austin sang“ Angels ever bright” 
part is the wailing of the reviewer that the Attorney General, being defeated in with ber usval brillianey of effect, and Mre. Franklin, sang very sweetly a song 


from Handel's Semele. The former lady's engagement et Boston compels her 
to quit the city to-day, otherwise the Oratorio would have been repeated. We 


session, by which “ accident’’ measures of legal reform of the utmost moment) |. ¢ ard to ite repetition with much pleasure at a fature period. In a house, 


« | could not be, and were not, brought forward, to the great detriment of the pub 


ic weal! Did not the Tories tell the Whigs that, if they sacrificed al] the close 


crowded from floor to ceiling, there appeared bet One sentiment on the subject 
—namely, tuat of general approbation 
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A Ballad, sung by Mr. Templeton ; the poetry by Edmund Smith, Esq. ; composed by Jobn Barnett. 


I SAW HER AT THE FANCY FAIR. 





New York, published by James L. Hewitt and Co., 137 Broadway. 
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Youth and Beauty joyfal met ; The loveliest of the lovely there Ne’er shall I that Girl forget, that Girl 
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Fairer than all she was, yet meek ! Heav’n was in her diamond eye, And 
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To Nature's gayest scenes, she lent 
A sweet, a soul enchanting spell ; 
At home, abroad, where’er she went, 





| How lov'd, how courted, none can tell, 
None, none, can tell; 
| *Mid dazzling splendour there array'd, 


She urg'd the sacred claims of woe, 
As gracefully her tresses play'd, 
| O’er neck that mock’d the mountain snow. O’er neck, &c 























From the SICILIAN FACTS. 
SAINT LORENZO ANB THE OLD WOMAN. 

When I was in Modiea, a priest gave me a laughable instance of the credulity 
of the lower orders. A woman in comfortable circumstances had an only son, 
of whom she was so fond, that she could not rest for desire of knowing in what 
manner he was to die. ‘To learn this she every day attended in the church to 
which my narrator belonged, and kneeling at the shrine of St. Lorenzo made long 
and fervent orations, begging him to enlighten her on the wished-for point, 
always concluding with, * Blessed St. Lorenzo, inform me of what death my son 
is to die.” For a long time, as may well be supposed, she got no answer; but 
her constant visits and invariable prayer, with the necessity of being daily obliged 
to remind her that it was time to shut the church, at length wore out the pa- 
tience of the sexton. He waited, however, til! passion week, during which it 
is customary to veil the images. When the good lady made her usual appearance 
be hid himself, behind the curtain which concealed the figure, and on the wouted 
supplication of ** Blessed St. Lorenzo, inform me of what death my son is to 
die :” instantly replied in a hollow solemn tone, “ Impiso, impiso:” in English, 
“he will be hanged.” Ah!" said the indignant mother, rising from her 
knees, not at all astonished at the miracle, or grateful for the gracious conde- 
scension of the saint, “ you rascal, it was for that tongue of yours you were 
roasted alive,” 

Whilst speaking of San Lorenzo, [ must take the opportunity of remarking, 
that with some Catholics, it is a matter of doubt whether he be saved or not, 
having been guilty of the sin of presumption when undergoing martyrdom.— 
Whilst on the gridiron oa which he suffered, and his executioners were fanning 
the fire, and pulling him about with redhot pincers, he very composedly, though 
L apprehend not very coolly, observed, “ that he was done on one side, aud they 
might turn him on the other.” 


Extraordinary Effects of Musve.—A Paris paper contains the following extra- 
ordinary story :—A woman twenty-eight years of age, residing at a village in 
Piedmont, where she was born, had never heard any music until a short time 
since, when she was taken to a ball at which there wasa very excellent 
orchestra. During the whole of the performance she remained in a sort of 
stupor, and when the concert was over, sle appeared to be suffering under great 
emotion. From that time, waking or sleeping, the melodious sounds were con- 
tinually heard by her, and eventually she could not sleep atall. A state of 
apathy ensued, which led to a total derangement of the vital functions. Several 
physicians were called in, who prescribed all sorts of remedies, but without 
success. eakness and consumption 1. The pulse became irregular, 
and the general effect was the same as that caused by sudden fright. She be- 
came at length extremely nervous and weak, and died in about a month from 
the time when she first heard the music. She never ceased however, to hear 
the airs, and they seemingly became louder and more powerful as she gradually 
declined. On one oecasiwn during her illness a violin was purposely played to 
her out of tune, and she discovered the circumstance immediately, and putting 
her head between her hands, asked what unmusical sound tt was. 














Boston, United States of America. 
iE Undersigned having made arrangements for transacting Foreign Commission 
Business in this city, will be happy to receive an consignment that may be in- 

trusted to his care. OBERT CHARLES MANNERS, 
Nov 22-3. | His Britannic Majesty's Vice Consul, Massachusetts, 


EPRINT OF CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL.-=Price three 
4 a day, (Saturday, Nev. 22,) is published No. 3 of Chambers’ Edin- 


CONTENTS---', Boots ; Top Boots ;~-2, Turkey---3, John Mac Taggart, a 
Highland Story---4, Miscellanea, Ra yy, Sy Deaf; Newspapers ; Almanacks ; 
mner Hour; Falstaff’s Buckram Men: The Players at Oxford ; Memory---5 

















Literary History of the Bible---6, Travels in the North of Ex ---7, Mains,--- 
Coleen, for very ¥ ree ty nada orth of Europe---7, Mains, 

*+* No. 4 will be published on Saturday, Nov. 29. 

; R. J. RICHARDS, 4 Ann-st. 

Terms, $1,50 per annum in advance, or three cents a number on delivery. Any 
person obtaining five subscribers and paying im advance, will be entitled toa sixth | 
copy gratis. 

All Letters must be post paid. 











ADEIRA WINE-~The subscribers have by late arrivals from Madeira, re- | 


ceived sample casks of several parcels of Wine, which are the ¢ rops ofsome of 


the finest estates in the island, which remain the re, subject to their order They 
will receive orders for this Wine, to be subject to approval when landed, giving an op 
n en landed, ¢ ¢ an op- 


Portuaity that has seldom beenoffered to the Public of obtaiming a 
an wousually high grade, and they respectfully solicit ae 
hey have also on hand a smal! stock of Max 


supply of W ine 
exsamination of it. 


- J era Wine, imported direct and by | 
way olludia, of the best old London particular, and of extra » aud quality, alltron 
the old and respectable house of Newton, Gor » Murdock & C 

Oct. 25--1 MAITLAND, KENNEDY & CO., 31 Brood st 


BY RNE wholesale dealer a ad mat ifactu - a 
’ : ale dealer ar facturer of Quills an stvce. ie. 6 
@ William street, New York Q and Wa , 


{Jan 


sel, 2 William-street, New-Vork. 


ADEIRA WINES.--The subscribers, Agents of Messrs. J. Howard, March, | 


& Co. of Madeira, continue to take orders for their fine Wines. They will | 
be carefully executed according to directions. They have recently received, per 
brig Franklin, a further supply of their South Side Old London Particular, in assorted | 
casks, and a few casks Grape Juice, which, in addition to their previous stock, a | 
portion of which was imported via India, is offered for sa'e upon reasonable terms, | 
at 14 Broad-street. MARCH & BENSON. 

N.B. A stock always kept under public lock, subject to debenture, 


[Oct 25.--Im.] 


EAL ESTATE FOR SALE—MONEY WANTED ANDCOLLECTED | 
THOMAS EMERY (from England) has constantly for sale very many farms | 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, and houses in Cincinnati, some of which will be 
disposed of low for cash. , 

N first rate Cotton mill, with water power for 2,000 spindles, now in operation, | 
worthy the attention of speculators. | 
Capitalists desirous of loaning money upon mortgage, or the best personal security, 

can obtain 10 per cent, interest, 
Money collected in England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. | 
Letters (post paid) requiring information, will meet with due attention. 
Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
References—D. Gano, Esq., N. Langworth, Esq., and C, Fox, Esq. 
[Oct 4-lemtf.] 








ESSRS,. JOSEPH WEX & JOSEPH LIDEL HERMANN--:-Inform 
their friends and the public, that they intend residing in this city for the pur- | 
pose of giving instructions on the Pianoforte, Guitar, Violin, Violincello, Singing, , 
and Glee-singing. 
They will also accompany Ladies on the Pianoforte, and Harp: For terms, &c. | 
apply at their Rooms, No. 72 Liberty street. May li---ly. | 


| 





NGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street, 
New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 
tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. j 
J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other | 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in| 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- | 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy, | 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and | 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons | 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- | 
plying as above. All letters to be post paid. Aug. 9-lyeow. 





ARWICK & Co. .gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter | 
Office, No 32 New Street, New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. | 


TEXAS. 

COLONY OF THE RIO GRANDE AND TEXAS LAND COMPANY. | 

O EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS.—A large expedition for this fine Colony 

will sail from this port in (all) January, under the immmediate superintendence | 
and personal direction of the Empresario Doctor Jchn Charles Beales, who, accom- 
panied by bis family, is erecting a private residence upon the lands, and going to es- 
tablish himself permanently on the grant. Persons purchasing lands in this healthy 
and rich tract, will have them in fee simple, and their titles guaranteed, Information 
willbe afforded, and maps of the Colony, together with a printed description of the 
climate, resources, and general face of the country, made by persons who have visited 

the lands, can be furnished, on application to the Secretary. 

Terms.—Ten cents anacre for the land. Steerage passage for a single man, $15; | 
for man and wife, $25 ; ond $5 for every child (save infants) under 14 years of age ; | 
and $10 each for each chila over that age. Passengers provide their own provisions ; 
and ought te be supplied with bread-stuffs, and groceries, sufficient to last them for | 
the first half year they will be upon the grant. Englishmen are likely to settle upon 
the lands: the Empresario Dr. Beales and the government surveyor, (who also reside 
upon the property,) are Englishmen by birth and education. The above terms will 
not hold for above 3 months, as the price of lands will then be raised. Apply (if by 
letter, post paid) between the hours of 4 and 64 every afternoon,to Dr. Beales, 57 
Broad way, or the Subscriber, CHARLES EDWARDS, aeg and Coun. | 
Oct, 25, tf.] 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 


each month. 

Ships. | Masters. From New York. | From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov. 30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, | C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dee. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompseon, Sept.i4, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 


The above packets are ships of the first class,coppered and copperfastened. The 








greatest exertions will be made to pramote the interests of importers, by the speedy 

and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 

furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. Theprice 

4 passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, ix fixed at 

me hundred an P e hundred vn! forty f 

of a state room. The days of sailing will be pm nily observe For freight or pas- 
ryapply tothe ina STEPHEN WHITNEY 


GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South- 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 

‘ew York. iverpool. 
Caledonia, Graham, j|Jan. 1, May |, Sept.1,/Feb. 16, June16,Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, Delano, - 2, Seen ae ak ee 26, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ‘* 16, ** 16)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, Ti) ey My 0 
Europe, Glover, ~ i, -* ,.-* 16, 


Feb. 1, June t, Oct. 1, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, a a an ee ee Oe, 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, “ 16, “* 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. |, 
United States, \Holdrege, eo ek oe ee —S 
South America, /Waterman, mst. Ley bo en, 18 

: wg 








Napoleon, |Smitb, “ Tae ee ie ae 
Britannia, 'Sketchley, * 16, * 16, ** 16,)May 1, Sept.1,Jan. |, 
England, Maxwell, «ie ee fee eee 
Orpheus \Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) ‘** 16, ‘* 16, “ 16, 
Independence, INye, wn oe Oe. Be ee, oh 
North America, (Dixey, * 16, “© 16, ** 16,)Jume 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Virginian, \Harris, “2g, * og ogy we oR, Hg 8, 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by meu of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 


| of all thalines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished by 


the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which wi! 
be found on board. 4 ; 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Rrroge, Rone America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virgaian, — 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
New-York, Havre. ; 

France, E. Funk, |Dec.1, April 1, Aug. !,JJan.24, May 24,Sep.24 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| “* 8, “ 8, ‘“ 8,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct.1, 
Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| “16, ‘16, “ 16, * 8 ‘* 8 a 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett,| ‘24, “ 24, * 24) * 16, “ 16, a 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. !, “ 24, % 26, * 24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8, “ 8 “ &)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Francois Ist, W. Burrows} ‘16, ‘16, “ 16, ‘* 8, ‘* 8 0 Sy 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,| ‘24, “24, “ 24, ‘* 16, ** 16, - oe 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “* 24, “* 24 24, 
Charlemagne, Pierce, “ 8, “ B, * Sl April |, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt] ‘416, ‘ 16, “ 16) “ 8 “ 8 “16. 
Poland, Richardson,| “24, ‘* 24, ** 24) ‘16, “ 16, © 14° 
Erie, . Funk, Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1,) ‘* 24, “ 24, “4, 
Albany, Hawkes, | “8, ‘* 8, “ 8|May 1,Sept. 1, Jan. |, 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ‘*16, ‘16, * 163 * 8 ‘ 8, vs 16 
Henry IV. J. Castoff. “24, “24, * 24) 16, “ 16, 











These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and - 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of (he 
subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of all charges excep 
the expenses actually incurred. 
ie C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall s'. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing fromjDays of Seiling from 

Kew. York London. 
Ontario, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,)Mar.16,July 16,Nov.1", 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin “ 16, “ 16,“ 16,April 1, Avg. By Ree 
Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1.) “ 16, “ 16, “e 
Sovereign, Griswold, ; “16, “16, “ 16,)May 1, Sep. Ly dee 
Hannibal, Hebard, Aug 1,Dec. 1, Aprill,| ** 16, “ 16, y 
Philadelphia, Morgan, F 16,)June 1, Oct. 1, Fe ‘6 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May lJ “* 16, 16, : 
President, N “16, “16, “ 16,Uuly 1, Nov. 1, Mar. ! 








loore ) 1, Nov. 1, ; 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city 0! ™* 
best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and oT 
enced commanders. Their accommedations for passengers are very elegant» ioe 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will “¥~ 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement ip ap gred 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is no ; 4 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger ® aol 
established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each 
e ships. , ‘ 
" Ik etre ight or passage, apply to either ef the commanders on baarc the shps ; te 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, I ond nm. 
N B. —TI e ships ol . bove ine w tin t touch at F or eapres _ 
toland and receive passeng from wh teamtoats run daily te 


Ts, 
a to different parts of Eng'and. 
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